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EFORE Ienlarge upon the Chamber Music Compe- 
tition let me hasten to point out that Mozart’s String 
Quintet in G Minor (K516) has nothing whatever 

to do with the Serenade Eine Kleine Nacht Musik 

which is in the key of G Major and numbered K525. 

I hope readers will not have wasted too many stamps 

on writing to point out this slip in our list of works 

last month. When I say that 136 works of chamber 
music were mentioned in the course of this competition 

I am sure our careful analyst of the entries will be 

forgiven. These entries were received from all over 

the world, and a competition like this helps one to 
realise more gratefully than ever what a sublime 

international language of appeasement music is. I 

wish H.R.H. the Duke of Windsor could be persuaded 

to assume the presidency and direction of that great 
international music society which was planned and 
so nearly became an accomplished fact some three 
years ago. I believe that once upon a time he was 
willing to accept the position, and it is tragic that 
the plan of forming such a society has apparently 
been dropped. The fact that the world is distracted 
politically and commercially makes it all the more 
imperative that such a society should, be formed. 
Music can effect what apparently literature at the 
moment is incapable of effecting, for music is incapable 
of playing any part in that dissemination of lies which 
is the foulest characteristic of our time. From the 
guilt of propaganda not on behalf of truth but of 
what seems expediency no nation can be absolved. 

When we remember that the genius even of a 

Shakespeare was smirched by deliberate propaganda 

we can appreciate the more truly divine influence of 

music. 


And in no other form does music reveal so wonder- 
fully its impersonal and universal character as in 
chamber music. It is still a teasing regret to me that 
comparatively so small a proportion of readers of 
our paper should have taken advantage of what their 
gramophone can provide most perfectly. A competition 
on the subject of chamber music will never elicit 
more than a quarter of the entries elicited by a 
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competition dealing with orchestral or vocal music. 
The obstinate prejudice persists that chamber music 
demands the rarified musical appreciation known as 
“ highbrow.” If that word had retained the meaning 
for which it was coined in America, round about 
1910, it would have been an invaluable word, for it 
was coined originally to define a deliberate attitude 
of superiority toward works of art. It was intended 
to imply a snobbish kind of aesthetic exclusiveness 
and a self-conscious complacency. Unfortunately 
when it was brought across the Atlantic to this 
country (and I penitently believe that I was one of 
the first travellers to secure common currency for it 
over here) it soon lost its original meaning and became 
a phrase for any piece of music of which the listener 
could not hum the last bar as soon as he had heard the 
first, or for any piece of poetry of which the rhyme and 
the reason were not immediately obvious to a variety 
audience. 


The wireless critics of the Press have succeeded for 
the great bulk of their popular audience in attaching 


such a contemptuous meaning to the word “ high- 


brow ” that by now even if one of their readers does 
enjoy a piece of music with an opus number or key 
attached he is afraid to admit it lest he should be 
considered a highbrow. For a long time these blind 
chatterboxes, leading the blind, were able to frighten 
their public even of orchestral music, but orchestral 
music has gradually asserted itself and the sound of 
delirious cheering which greets the end of a symphony 
at Queen’s Hall must have- convinced thousands of 
listeners that, highbrow or not, a symphony seems 
able to say a hell of a lot to a hell of a lot of people. 
Chamber music, being what it is, provides no cheers. 
to suggest its ability to beguile the man in the street. 
Occasionally some tepid applause may be heard at 
the end of a quartet played at a lunch-hour concert 
of chamber music in the provinces, but for the most 
part it gets nothing more than an announcer’s brief 
epitaph. And the impression left on any members of 
the Philistine public who hear it by tuning in to 
National when they wanted to hear Regional, or 
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vice versa, is that chamber music is a solemn affair 
for musical snobs and prigs who enjoy quartets all 
the more because Hoi Polloi do not; and the 
announcers’ habit of using vocal lipstick when they 
are reading out Italian musical terms confirms the 
man in the street’s suspicions about the exclusiveness 
of chamber music. 


Readers of THE GRAMOPHONE should not surrender 
so easily to a defeatist attitude about chamber music ; 
but I am afraid we have to face the fact that they do. 
It happens that I can perfectly well understand this 
attitude, because for many years it was my own 
attitude towards chamber music. At a period when I 
was capable of enjoying the first performance of 
The Swan of Tuonela in this country I was completely 
incapable of enjoying the first performance of Debussy’s 
String Quartet. I believe that the first piece of 
chamber music which made an immediate and sharp 
impression upon my fancy was the first movement of 
the Mendelssohn Trio in D minor, and I was surprised 
to find that work did not get into the first dozen 
works chosen for those starting to cultivate a taste for 
chamber music. In point of fact it tied with Beethoven’s 
Spring Sonata and Dvorak’s Nigger Quartet one vote 
behind the Haydn Quartet in F major which secured 
the twelfth place. I was equally surprised to find the 
First Rasoumovsky Quartet recommended for beginners 
in preference to one or two of the first six Beethoven 
quartets. One remarkable result did establish itself 
from the two lists, which was that seven of the works 
recommended for beginners were also chosen for the 
desert island. This seems to me the finest testimonial 
that the fascination of chamber music could receive, 
because nothing could indicate more clearly the 
lasting appeal of the great works written for this 
medium. Once upon a time we chose the Trout 
Quintet as chamber music for anybody who could 
enjoy a melodious overture. That Trout Quintet 
occupies the second place in the beginner’s list, but 
in the desert island list made up of long-tried favourites 
the Trout Quintet is still in the first six. _ One or two 
of our competitors wrote about desert islands as if 
they were a kind of fantastic impossibility. Well, 
we did not actually receive an entry from a desert 
island, but listen to this from a Basutoland reader ! 


** First of all I have to give you a short description of 
my surroundings in order to show you that this is 
probably as near to a desert island in the conditions 
in this competition as the residence of any other 
competitor can be. 


** Picture a country about the size of Switzerland, 
roughly speaking, and about as mountainous, too, 
with a native population of 500,000 and with 15,000 
Europeans. Here is Morija, headquarters of the 
French Missionaries, with 40 white inhabitants, of 
whom I am one—a German refugee, working in what 
is probably one of the strangest printing offices in the 
world. About 600 natives live in their kraals around 
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us and their monotonous singing mingles in the 
evening with the sounds of Bach, Beethoven and 
Schubert from my gramophone. 


* At home I grew up with chamber music, and 
chamber music forms the larger part of my collection 
which is the only serious collection of records within 


‘a space of, perhaps, 20,000 square miles. 


* Two works I had to eliminate from my list, though 
I reckon them to belong to the most beautiful chamber 
music ever written, but they are so little known that, 
in a competition where the most frequently named 
works count, I would have spoilt my chances to win a 
prize. These two are Verdi’s Quartet in E minor, 
and Smetana’s Aus Meinem Leben with that dee ply 
touching passage describing Smetana’s growing deaf- 
ness. Other great works had to be left behind because, 
beautiful as they may be, one would know them by 
heart after a few hearings. This explains why there 
is no Haydn on the list, that chamber musician par 
excellence.” 


Readers will be interested to hear what Mr. Hans P. 
Schmoller’s list was. With the majority he chose the 
Beethoven Quartets No. 12, 13, 14 and 15, but he 
also chose No. 16 and No. 11 (F minor, Op. 95) 
and the Second Rasoumovsky. To these he added 
Mozart’s Quintet in C, Brahms’ Clarinet Quintet, 
Schubert’s Quintet in C, Schubert’s Quartet in G 
(Op. 161), and the Death and the Maiden Quartet. 
I was glad to find such an expert in chamber music 
for solitude relying on the Mozart Quintet in C rather 
than the one in G Minor, for that would have been 
my own choice. 


From Munich an Englishman was including Brahms’ 
great String Quintet in G (Op. 111), and though he 
voted for the late Beethoven Quartets and the three 
Mozart Quintets (G Minor, C Major, and the Clarinet) 
he confided in his letter that he probably should not 
take them all on that long voyage, but “include a 
Haydn Quartet or two, Tchaikovsky’s great Trio, 
and perhaps a couple of modern works.” A competitor 
from British North Borneo differed from Mr. Schmoller 
by choosing the Mozart Quintet in G minor, to 
which he added Beethoven’s Archduke Trio and 
Wolf’s Italian Serenade. Mrs. Roth (one of three 
Jerusalem competitors) sent a list for beginners which 
was only one behind the winner, and she included 
Dvorak’s Piano Quintet, which I should certainly 
include in any lists for beginners, although to my 
astonishment it obtained only eight votes. Her first 
introduction to chamber music was the Haydn Quartet 
in E flat, Op. 64, and she refuses to commit herself to 
a list for a desert island until she can “ feel her know- 
ledge of chamber music justified it.” Mrs. Roth has 
reached Beethoven’s mighty C Sharp Minor at the 
moment. 
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Mr. Donald MacLachlan of Galashiels was converted 
to chamber music by the Grieg Sonata in C minor 
(Op. 45), and I should certainly place this in a list 
for beginners, though it secured only two votes. Mr. 
MacLachlan’s experience has been that the work 
which “ hits the high spots among the uninitiated was 
Schubert’s Trio in B flat.”’ His experience is borne out 
by the voting of our readers, in which the Trio led 
the beginners’ list comfortably, 15 votes ahead of any 
other work. Mr. MacLachlan recalls that one gramo- 
phone enthusiast who had enjoyed the Schubert Trio 
went on to the Death and the Maiden Quartet and 
crashed ignominiously finding no music in it at all. 
“Let us hope,” Mr. MacLachlan adds, “that he 
persevered with it and found his mistake. Several 
readers in making up their beginner’s list were careful 
to choose works of chamber music in which there was 
some variety of instruments, and I am sure it is almost 
always true that we enter the realm of chamber music 
more easily with the help of the piano.” 


Now for an extract from the letter of a Danish 
reader, Mr. J. A. Bonsge of Copenhagen : 


“ Before I ever heard any chamber music I read 
Aldous Huxley’s Point Counterpoint and was especially 
interested in his remarks about the third movement 
from the A minor Quartet by Beethoven, which was 
mentioned as a proof of the existence of God. I was 
then on the look out for an opportunity to hear this 
work and got this opportunity a few years later when 
the Lener Quartet gave some recitals here in Copen- 
hagen, and from that time my interest in chamber 
music can be dated. Later I heard the Pro Arte 
ensemble play the same quartet, but until I got the 
records of this work by the Lener people (these records 
were ordered five minutes after I had received THE 
GRAMOPHONE for March, 1936 and read the review) 
did I really become acquainted with this sublime 
music. I recollect too in the Editorial of June, 1934 
likening the C Sharp Minor Quartet to a cathedral ; 
in my opinion this comparison is even more appro- 
priate to the A Minor Quartet. I think that no other 
work of music—I believe I am right in saying no other 
work of any art—has reached nearer to heaven. than 
this music.” Mr. Bonsge included in his list for a 
desert island Brahms’ Piano Quintet in F Minor, 
Op. 34, the String Quintet in G Major, Op. 111, 
and the Piano Quartet in G Minor, Op. 25. The 
last work on his list was Bela Bartok’s Quartet in A 
Minor, and as he also included the Trout Quintet 
it should be clear to less ambitious chamber music 
enthusiasts that their enjoyment of the Trout Quintet 
may easily be extended to works of which at present 
they are frightened. 


Mr. Higgins of Geelong, Victoria, made César 
Franck’s Quintet in F Minor an easy first for a desert 
island, and I am completely in agreement with him in 
os that this work should not be left out of such 
a list. , 
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Mr. Parker of Winnipeg agrees with Mr. Higgins 
about that Franck Quintet. So there are three people 
separated by thousands of miles who can always share 
an intimate experience in the world of art. 


Mr. Amadeu Brandao of Lisbon stuck to Beethoven 
for his desert island list, and if he had set sail like 
another Vasco da Gama he would have taken with him 
six of the Violin Sonatas, the three Rasoumovsky 
Quartets, and three of the late Quartets, but among 
these neither the C Minor nor the A Minor. 


Mr. John Gray of Dunedin, New Zealand, who is 
twenty years old, sent in two splendid lists, and was 
choosing the Beethoven C Sharp Minor and Brahms’ 
Sextet in B flat if he had won in both lists. May he 
have better luck next time! I wish I had known as 
much about chamber music at twenty as Mr. John 
Gray. 


Mr. York of Ainslie Public School, Canberra, asks 
how I can possibly say a desert island, but “ desert ” 
has been an adjective with the meaning of “‘ unpeopled”’ 
or “ desolate ”’ since the fifteenth century, and on this 
occasion I am not to be corrected. I have to acknow- 
ledge, however, a justifiable correction from another 
reader in Ann Arbor, Michigan, for talking about 
carrying olives to Athens when I should have written 
‘owls to Athens.’’ Mr. York, like many other over- 
seas readers, mentioned what a difference it has made 
to them to have the air mail, and it certainly has been 
an enormous pleasure to receive so many entries from 
Australia and New Zealand and South Africa. 


Mr. Somervell of the South Travancore Medical 
Mission, made a strong point of including Bartok’s 
Quartet in A Minor as “ probably the best of all 
island pieces and the least tiring if often played.” 


Mr. Caffyn of Tunbridge Wells, a reader of THE 
GRAMOPHONE since 1923, has never entered for a 
competition before this, and he has done so now in 
order to call attention to the particular pleasure that 
chamber music can give to those who have not been 
able to afford the latest electrical instrument. I wish 
we could print the whole of his long and most interest- 
ing letter, from which I extract one sentence : 


“*] wonder why chamber music is so unpopular 
with the man in the street, to which class I must 
surely belong, for I cannot even read music. I have 
to listen to music in my own way, leaving the people 
who are able to judge its real worth and those who want 
to fit a story to it to do so in theirs. For me it is just the 
beauty of sound which I enjoy—the tunes—and the 
ability of music to express what words cannot do.” 


I do not think you could find a simpler, franker or 
more adequate testimonial to the pleasure of chamber 
music than those few words of Mr. Caffyn’s. 


I must refrain from quoting any more extracts 
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from the letters of enthusiasts for chamber music all 
over the world. But do let me press upon readers who 
have not yet been converted to chamber music on the 


gramophone the advisability of trying to discover for 


themselves the peace and the pattern of beauty it 
can offer to human beings in this distracted period 
through which humanity is passing. 


I said I would quote no more extracts, but I cannot 
resist printing a little poem by Mr. H. A. Robertson, 
17 Moreton Road, Oxford. 


Beethoven: Quartet in F Minor, Op. 95. 


Life goes by like a wind-scoured, glittering day in 
October ; 

Bright hard rushes of stinging wind, then a lovely 
illumined 

** Serious”? mood of divine discontent—then a 
flash of clear vision, 

Vision that’s real, simple (I pray you, no 
moralising— 

That’s for Brahms or Wagner) ; then Presto! 
relish the ending, 

Dust back to dust, good earth and water and 
carbon dioxide ! 


Take deep roots, O man; through heaven and 
earth strike deeply ; 

In reality joying to death, the sublime, walk 
forward. 


“ Quartett serioso—1810 im Monat Oktober ” (from 
Beethoven’s manuscript heading). 


And now having printed that, I shall print another 
letter from Dr. Alfred Heppner : 


* At first I thank you very much for the different 
letters of sympathy and the mentioned offers of so 
many readers of your magazine. I was really amazed 
about and I appreciate it very much. Of course, I 
feel the urgent desire to thank Mr. Friedman the next 
days and I was glad to get his address by your letter 
from 17th November. The reading of THz Gramo- 
PHONE is to make easier so many hard hours to me 
and on the other hand I combine by this studying of 
interesting subjects of so high standard, to improve my 
English at a comfortable way. 


**Though in the ‘ Movement Competition’ I have 
had no success, I join nevertheless the new competitions 
of your November issue. I can imagine the big success 
of the Movement Competition and I suppose, that 
the chamber music will meet with the equal and 
perhaps with higher interest especially by the attrac- 
tive arrangement of the questions. The field of 
chamber music is so voluminous and full of musical 
delicacy. This making the choice of only twelve for 
each group of the competition harder than in move- 
ments. For I only have got your number not earlier 
than yesterday, there was left to me a very short time 
to struggle with my own feeling for the different (and 
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so many) favourites. I cut the long story short and 
decided for the following two lists : 


« I. I would recommend to a friend starting to cultivate 
a taste for chamber music : 


. Haydn: Op. 3, No. 5. 

. Haydn: Op. 76, No. 1. 

Haydn: Emperor Quartet. 

Haydn: Lark Quartet. 

Beethoven: Spring Sonata. 

. Beethoven: Kreutzer Sonata. 

. Schubert: Quintet, Op. 114 (The Trout). 

. Schubert: Quartet D Minor (Death and the 
Maiden). 

. Franck: A Major Sonata, Op. 18, No. 1. 

. Wolf: Italian Serenade. 

. Borodin: Quartet, No. 2, D Major. 

. Tchaikovsky: Quartet, Op. 11. 


. I would take to a desert island : 


. Verdi: String Quartet. 

. Schubert: Quintet (The Trout). 

. Schubert: Quartet (Death and Maiden). 
. Schubert: Trio, No. 1, B flat. 
Wolf: Italian Serenade. 

Beethoven: Spring Sonata. 

. Beethoven: Kreutzer Sonata. 

. Beethoven: Op. 132, A Minor. 

. Franck: A Major Sonata. 

10. Haydn: Lark Quartet. 

11. Dvorak: Op. 81, Quintet. 

12. Tchaikovsky: Quartet in D, Op. 11. 


** According to my own feeling the choices are good 
ones. Unfortunately I was forced to drop many of 
my favourite works and by this I learned, that I would 
find it necessary, especially if I had to go to a desert 
island, to take with me more than twelve works of 
chamber music, perhaps twenty-four or a powerful 
wireless set. But even in the case, I do not rank 
among first winners, I thank you for the great inspira- 
tion, such competitions give to me. 

“To my new good friend, THE GRAMOPHONE and to 
all his friends, my best wishes for a happy and success- 
fully new year, from an antipode but not desert (in 
the contrary, very pleasant) island, New Zealand.” 


Dr. Alfred Heppner. 
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Dunedin, New Zealand. 


A letter like that should make us grateful for this 
international language of music in which, however 
feebly, all of us interested in the gramophone can 
express something of ourselves to friends of every 
nationality throughout the world. 


And now, please meditate on this postscript from 
the letter of an Italian gardener : 


** Viva il nostro caro amico Italiano CHEMLERLOIN 
12 ministro Inglese.” 
ComPpToN MACKENZIE. 
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BY W. S. MEADMORE 


5 apap weg years ago, one of the sopranos singing at the 
opera in the famous Teatro Constanzi, Rome, was Elvira Celi, 
who had been engaged for the dramatic réles in Aida, Ernani 
and ‘Trovartore. Her appearance and voice made a great 
impression on the critical Roman audiences, but perhaps on 
no one as much as Romeo Campoli, leader of the orchestra. He 
could hardly keep his eyes on the violin part in front of him 
when she was on the stage. Celi had already made a reputation, 
she had toured with the successful Lambardi Operatic Company 
in Canada and the U.S.A., singing with a tenor then aged 
thirty and whose name was just beginning to emerge from 
obscurity. Two years later a critic wrote 
of this tenor: “* What are the principal 
operas performed at the Metropolitan ? 
Caruso. Who sings the chief réles ? 
Caruso. Why is the German opera post- 
poned ? Caruso. What is Italian opera ? 
Caruso.” 

But the young man who so per- 
sistently gazed at Celi from his desk 
in the orchestral well had already 
achieved something. For fourteen years 
he had been leader of the Rome Phil- 
harmonic orchestra, he was also a pro- 
fessor at the Accademia S. Cecilia, 
which had been founded in 1566 and 
possessed the finest library of scores in 
Italy, and he had played under such 
renowned conductors as Nikisch and 
Toscanini. Campoli had also led the 
orchestra at the first enthusiastic per- 
formances in Rome of Bohéme and 
Tosca ; most valued of his possessions 
were the autographed scores of these 
operas presented to him by Puccini. 

Romeo Campoli quickly made himself 
known to Celi, and so ardent was his 
wooing that he and Celi were married a 
few weeks later. Then they went to 
Milan where Celi had a two-season engagement. A year after 
the marriage a son was born in Rome and christened Alfredo. 
He had hardly opened his eyes when his father received a tempting 
offer to come to Covent Garden as leader of the orchestra under 
Mancinelli. The family settled in Balham and never returned 
to Italy. Elvira Celi had meanwhile been obliged, through 
ill-health, to relinquish her singing, but Romeo found plenty of 
engagements in England, and Elvira devoted herself to her home, 
and her son, Alfredo. 

It was this son, Alfredo, who told me this interesting page from 
his family history, as we sat in the music room of his home, 
half-way between Golders Green and Hampstead, a large 
coloured photograph of himself, violin tucked under chin, con- 
fronting us from the otherwise bare walls. I had been introduced 
to the famous Elvira Celi, who lives with her son, and she had 
been frequently consulted on dates and names. 

It is hardly surprising that when Campoli was a boy, living in 
a home where almost the sole topic of conversation was music, 
and where music was always being performed, that almost as 
soon as he could walk and talk, he should regard his father’s 
violin with longing and an irresistible desire to be able to draw 
music out of it as his father did. Finally, and unaided, he was 
able to pick out a simple-tune. His father seeing that the boy 
could not leave the violin alone, began to give him tuition. Later 
Alfredo had a few lessons of Sauret at Trinity College. Always, 
Campoli said, from his earliest days, his mind was fixed on 
mastering the violin and becoming a professional musician. The 
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thought of being anything else when he grew up never occurred 
to him. 

From the ages of nine until thirteen he competed at various 
Musical Festivals and was always successful, winning seven 
firsts and two gold medals. At the Central Hall, Westminster, 
he played the first movement of the Mendelssohn violin concerto 
at a competition open to boys of any age in the United Kingdom 
and won the gold medal, which was presented to him by Princess 
Mary. He was asked, however, not to compete again. 

At the age of thirteen, dressed in a silk tennis shirt open at 
the neck and black velvet trousers, he gave his first London 
recital at the Wigmore Hall, and played 
the Devil’s Trill, one of the Max Bruch 
violin concertos and Bach’s first unac- 
companied sonata in G minor. During 
the next three years he gave five more 
recitals at the Wigmore, but the venture, 
successful enough artistically, involved 
a financial loss of some hundreds of 
pounds, 

At the age of eighteen, he was engaged 
for the International Celebrity Sub- 
scription Concerts and toured with 
Chaliapin, Rosina Buckman, Maurice 
d’Oisly, Lily Payling and Dame 
Clara Butt. 

At this time his father’s health was 
failing and it became imperative that 
Alfredoshould earn some money quickly. 
He accepted an engagement in the 
Midlands as musical director of three 
picture theatre orchestras. This was the 
work his father had been doing of late 
years. Alfredo had frequently helped 
him and consequently had plenty of 
experience to draw on in his new job of 
supplying appropriate music for the 
silent films of those days. Alfredo played 
first violin in the Birmingham Cinema 
and musically supervised cinemas at. Leicester and Coventry. 
From the Midlands he came to London again, conducting 
and playing first violin with the Trocadero Restaurant. Here 
he had an orchestra of twenty-two—no horns but full brass 
and woodwind—and the four years he spent at the Trocadero 
proved to be an invaluable education. On Sunday mornings, 
while customers ate their lunch, good music was played and was 
appreciated, the repertoire including symphonies by Brahms (2), 
Haydn (5), and Mozart. Campoli said he played the 
Beethoven C minor so frequently that the time came when he 
knew the score by heart and could conduct it from memory. 

From the Trocadero he opened at the Dorchester Hotel, Park 
Lane, starting there with his own orchestra. At this time he 
also signed a five-year contract with Decca, actually he was with 
this Company for six years, during this time making one hundred 


and twenty records of light and popular music for orchestra, trios 
and solos. 

“ But,” said Campoli, “ during all these activities I always 
cherished the ambition that one day I should be allowed to make 


use of my abilities apart from light music. I had memorised 
eighteen concertos, I had played but half these in public and 
then only with piano accompaniment. I was doing well, making 
money with my music, but I was not satisfied. So, imbued 
with the optimism that one day I should get the chance I so 
desired, I practised incessantly, never letting my fiddle get 
dusty in its case. Now at last I am being given the opportunity 
to play the music I really like. I have done a thing I hardly 
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dared dream of at one time—recorded a concerto. Not only 
has it been successful over here but the records are also selling 
well in America. As a result I have received an invitation to 
go to Boston and play with Koussevitszky. I hope to be free 
to go in May.” 

When the Dorchester engagement terminated, Campoli 
broadcast with his orchestra and was also getting solo engage- 
ments where he played sonatas and violin music of the lighter 
Kreisler type. For a year he toured the Gaumont British chain 
of cinemas with his orchestra. Financially this tour was not 
wasted, it gave a tremendous fillip to his records of light music, 
and 200,000 copies of his recording of Heykens’ Serenade were 
sold. 

When de Groot died, the B.B.C. suggested to Campoli that 
he should form a trio similar to that of de Groot’s, and this 
suggestion originated the Alfredo Campoli Trio. The next 
move was when Campoli left Decca on signing a contract with 
H.M.V. to conduct their Salon Orchestra, but when he had 
made half-a-dozen records Columbia began to take an interest 
in him as a serious artist. , 

“It was Hugh Francis, the manager of the Artists’ Department 
of Columbia, who urged me to cut my light music, cut any idea 
of money, and record serious music. I was all for it, I had 
been waiting years to do it, and I did not hesitate to express my 
willingness to fall in with his plans. So it came about that I 
recorded the Max Bruch concerto in G minor, Op. 26 (Columbia 
DX807-9) at Abbey Road. The session started at 2.15 and at 
4.55 the entire concerto had been recorded—good work. It was 
a nervy ordeal, but as the recording proceeded I was amazed 
at myself, particularly in the slow movement! But I can never 
be sufficiently grateful to Walter Goehr who conducted that 


The January Competition 


The coupon for this competition will be found on p. xviii. 
Envelopes containing entries should be marked ‘‘ Excelsior ” and 
must reach the offices of THE GRAMOPHONE, 10a Soho Square, 
London, W.1, by April 5th. 

For the best essays of not more than 800 words on “ Why 
records are selling better and better,” a prize of Five Guineas’ 
worth of records and two consolation prizes of One Guinea’s 
worth each are offered to our readers ; and to dealers (who are 
not eligible for these prizes but whose views on the subject will be 
deeply appreciated) Mr. Compton Mackenzie will send a signed 
copy of one of his books if their suggestions are both original and 
reasonable. 

The judges are Mr. F. W. Gaisberg and the Editors of THE 
GRAMOPHONE, and their decisions will be final. 


Caveant 


Competitors are advised to consider the upward trend of record 
sales mainly from the point of view of the British market. In the 
slump which-hit the record trade in 1931-2 sales fell to about a 
sixth of their previous peak level and remained there till 1936-7, 
when they rose about 50 per cent. above the lowest. The 
upward trend has continued and has received an impetus from 
the marketing of the record player which is an encourage- 
ment to the seven million radio users to add a turn-table to their 
sets at small cost and to become record-buyers. Some sixty 
thousand of these record players have been sold already since 
Radiolympia. 

So much is common ground. But one or two readers have sent 
us copies of the Saturday Evening Post of January 28th, which deals 
with the “ Comeback” in U.S.A. There we read that in 1921 
some 100,000,000 records were sold and that with the low mark 
in 1933 (equal to the once booming sales of 1907), it seemed that 
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afternoon, he was a great help. I am more than glad this 
concerto has been issued on a cheap label and that the entire 
work can be purchased at the reasonable outlay of twelve shillings, 
I am all for good music being available at the cheapest possible 
price.” 

** Although I enjoy doing the lighter stuff my heart and soul 
are in the music of the finer type. I am convinced that one can 
make a success of both, although until recently serious musicians 
would never have dared to be associated with anything but 
serious music. I am not being bitter when I say I had the fecling 
for years that I was being ‘ kept under.’ Despite the fact I had 
been doing recitals of good music for years, I was never given a 
big chance in this direction, the gates were never opened to me. 
And I could never afford to take the plunge and devote myself 
entirely to good music: it was a question of bread and _butier. 
But now things are changing and a long prejudice has, at last, 
been broken down.” 

** Let me give you an example. Years ago a musician whose 
reputation chiefly rested on light music would never have been 
accepted at the Promenades. But one Saturday evening last 
year I played under.Sir Henry J. Wood at a Promenade Concert 
the Paganini® concerto in one movement, transcribed and 
re-orchestrated by Kreisler. It was one of the proudest moments 
of my life’ when the Queen’s Hall audience recalled me 
six times. This month I shall be broadcasting from Belfast 
Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole.” 

Campoli, besides music, has a great enthusiasm for sport. He 
plays tournament lawn tennis, table tennis for the London Club, 
and has made breaks of over a hundred at billiards. Melbourne 
Inman has several times urged him to enter for the open amateur 
championship. 





the industry was moribund. Last year, however, 35,000,000 
records were sold in America, where the “ three best-selling 
Christmas gifts nationally were records, motion-picture cameras 
and projectors, and electric razors, in that order.” The writer 
attributes the rising curve of sales from 1933 to 1938 (which, he 
notes, was identical with the rising curve of 1907 to 1912) to 
(a) the combination radio-phonograph ; (5) the portable 
phonograph ; (c) “ swing.” 

Our January competition therefore needs a good deal of clear 
thinking if the results are to be of value. Radio in America is 
not the same as in Britain; the method of marketing 
record players is different ; the trends of taste show divergences. 
We exhort all our readers to contribute their share to the dis- 
cussion by trying to solve the problem by their own experiences 
and deductions. Why are record sales better and better ? 


Broadcasting 


““ Nights at the Opera,” a series of programmes broadcast on 
Monday afternoons at 4.30 p.m. on the National wavelength are 
in the sensitive hands of our own Alec Robertson (“ A.R.’’ to 
you). Next month Alan Frank of the Oxford University Press 
follows with a series on chamber music. For those who are free 
to listen to radio at that hour on Monday afternoons this should 
be a firm date every week to hear programmes of musical quality 
arranged by musicians with gramophone experience. 


There is no indication that the presentation of the cup to the 
winner of the World Professional Snooker Championships at 
Thurston’s next Saturday by Mr. Compton Mackenzie will be 
televised or even broadcast, but the event has already raised his 
prestige considerably in the billiard room at the Saville Club 
where his fellow-members have been inclined to regard his 
snooker prowess as startlingly parochial rather than suavely 
international. 


In forty-two years we have learnt a 
great deal about what you want in 
records—and not just in records, but 
in record service. 


YOU WANT the records of your 
choice without waiting—our stock of 
all the leading makes is the most com- 
prehensive in London. YOU WANT 
to discuss recorded music with some- 
one as knowledgeable and enthusiastic 
as yourself—our sales staff is expert and 
well informed, not just because it is its job 
to be, but because it is genuinely interested 
in recorded music. YOU WANT dis- 
criminating information about new 
recordings—our monthly magazine “‘ This 
Month of Music”? gives it to you FREE. 


IMHOFS 


ALFRED IMHOF Ltd., 112 New Oxford St., W.C.1. 
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DON’T GET UP 


YOU WANT hard-to-get records— 
our Continental Collection (Series 1 and 2) 


contains many that are unobtainable else- | 


where in this country. 


YOU WANT ALL THIS from | 
| stock at 


time to time without the need of 
coming up to London—in that case 


our unique postal service brings Imhof | 


House, and all it means, to you ! 


OUR POSTAL PLAN allows you | 
to buy any make of record and every | 
We 


type of music through the post. 
guarantee safe delivery to any address 
in the world 


| before purchase. 


OUR APPROVAL PLAN allows 
all users of fibre or thorn needles to 
play records over in their own homes 
This is an exclusive 
Imhof service, which puts our vast 
your disposal anywhere 
within the United Kingdom. 


K% Fill in the coupon 
now and learn more 
about these unique Imhof 
services to music lovers. 





and yourorder 
is executed by 
return. 


Mus. 5944 Address 





fove it Vn bahof! 


Please send me full details of your various special 
record services as indicated. 


RECORD APPROVAL PLAN[_] CONTINENTAL COLLECTION [_] 
RECORD POSTAL PLAN 
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[_] THIS MONTH OF MUSIC ‘- 
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SOLVING THE STORAGE PROBLEM 


3 Ragas two main essentials of a good record storage system 

are flexibility and economy both of expense and of 
space. That it should keep records easily accessible and in 
perfect condition goes without saying. 


Davey Sectional Storage combines all these virtues. It is 
inexpensive and compact, the units can be arranged con- 
veniently to conform to whatever space is available, and 
they can be added to when necessary, so that your storage 
capacity grows with your’collection. Any required record 
can be extracted in an instant, and the method of filing 
prevents warping. 


Many combinations are possible with the Davey Sectional 
its i i , a rip- 
Storage units illustrated on this page. Prices and descrip Tir one tetlh teeiak tinah lint 


tions of the various units are given below. costs £6 in Oak, £6 150d. in Walnut or Mahogany. 
Capacity is approximately 300 records. 
Dimensions : 22” wide, 24” deep, 30” high. 


RECORD ALBUMS 


¥ , Capacity Price Capacity Price 
B Plain top section ... ... 55/- 40/- 3-28. od. 6 2. 3: 10” 
4 as. 3d.| 12” 12 5s. od, 
as. 6d. 
12 5s. 6d. 


WITH FLAP. WITHOUT FLAP. 


A Polished top section ... 60/- 45/- 


C_ Base section (can be dis- 

pensed with if desired) 12/ 6 Our first grade record bags cost 18/- a gross. 
The second grade 6/- a gross. Both grades 
are made of tough, non-abrasive paper and 
The" above prices are for Oak, Walnut, or Mahogany, and include delivery in their colour is blue. The price is the same 


for 12” and 10” records. 
the London Postal Area. 


- SPECIAL FOREIGN 
DIMENSIONS p RECORDINGS 


Wide High Deep : Wehave in stock a large number of selected 

A& B26” x 144” x. 144” : foreign records, which are not easily obtain- 

: able elsewhere. On receipt of ed. in 

stamps, we shall be glad to send a copy of 
the 1938-9 issue of our SPECIAL LIST. 


PRICE REDUCTION 


From March tst the price of Boite 4 Musique 
records will be reduced from 8/6 to 7/6 for 
12” records; from 6/- to 5/6 for 10” records 


Cc 6 xX ge ox eg” 


E. M.G. 
HAND-MADE 
GRAMOPHONES 
LTD. 


II 
GRAPE STREET 
W.C.2 
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| as we are told, it is wise to exercise the same discretion in 
choice of author as in choice of friend, it would seem equally 
important to use the same care and forethought in selecting one’s 
gramophone records : perhaps a shade more so, for authors and 
friends can be changed at will. 

The aim of these quarterly articles is to help those collectors 
who, bewildered by the torrential flood of new issues pouring 
over us each month from the Recording Companies, are un- 
decided what to select and what to disregard in building up a 
general comprehensive library of discs. During the time I was 
reviewing gramophone records, scarcely a month passed without 
requests from readers for a list of selected works, particularly 
from those living in rural areas or abroad, and therefore unable 
to hear and select what most appealed to them, before deciding 
on their purchases. That was a few years ago ; the collector’s 
task is more difficult today, when the monthly supplements and 
advertisements rival publishers’ announcements in the extra- 
vagant and often indiscriminate use of superlatives. My object, 
then, is to emulate Master John Horner in pulling out what I 
feel to be the plums from the pies baked at Hayes and elsewhere. 

In building up my selection certain lines will be followed. No 
attempt at criticism will be attempted : this has already been 
done by this magazine’s staff reviewers and I shall do no more 
than indicate the page on which such review will be found. 
Recorded works will be selected only when the earlier recording 
is of an ancient vintage or of such poor quality as to merit being 
scrapped in favour of the new records. Lastly, it is hoped to 
bring again into the light of day some recent issues that were not 
accorded at the time of their release the reception they deserved. 
Many excellent novels are today submerged, before they can 
establish themselves, by the flood of newer books—an unfortunate 
fact but inevitable when far too many books are being published. 
The same applies, I think, to gramophone records, with the same 
unfortunate result. 

Let it be made clear from the outset that these articles are not 
intended for collectors specialising in one branch of recorded 
music : they—sometimes with an exclusiveness amounting 
almost to musical snobbery—need no guidance. The man who 
collects only pianoforte concertos, or whose library suggests that 
Beethoven alone ever composed a musical work, or he who will 
tolerate nothing except string quartets, is denying himself the 
maximum of enjoyment and profit from his hobby. Such monk- 
like austerity must deprive him of much that is pleasant in music 
and in life, and he is deliberately dispossessing the gramophone 
of one of its principal functions—the broadening of one’s know- 
ledge of music as an Art, and its proper appreciation. 

My selection, therefore, will be directed to aid in the building 
of a general library and my first batch of records—drawn from the 
December, January and February lists—totals to £4 4s. od., the 
maximum amount I have set myself for these quarterly selections. 
First, however, I must express my thanks to Messrs. Attwell, 
Binfield, of St. Leonards, for courtesy in granting me access to 
many records that I might not otherwise have heard. 

The past three months provide ample material for our purpose 
and it is possible I may include in a later article a few works 
crowded out in this first selection. One point is of particular 
interest, if in the release of two works in so short a time we can 
detect the long needed co-operation between Recording Com- 
panies and the record-buying public as represented by the 
National Federation of Gramophone Societies. Shortly before 
the Federation’s recent Conference, local Societies affiliated to 
the National Federation were invited to submit a list of works 
hitherto unrecorded or of which there are inadequate existing 
recordings, and which some of their members would be prepared 
to purchase if available. The result of this combined effort was 
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a list (published in October issue) submitted to the Recording 
Companies and hey presto! in the marvellously short space of 
three months we have two of these works produced out of the 
bag and made available ! Such co-operation—so long as it does 
not lead to further and unnecessary duplication—can have only 
the best influence on our hobby, and yield profit alike to Com- 
panies and collectors. 

Apart from this commendation I should in any case head my 
list with Grieg’s Holberg Suite (String Orchestra under Goehr, 
H.M.V. C3059-60, 8s.), a work I hold in high esteem and with 
an affection I am sure all who hear it will quickly share. This 
set of pieces, scored for strings only, shews a happy blending of 
the older classical style tempered with a modern freshness _ that 
makes the Suite irresistible. I was pleased to find Mr. Anderson 
so full of praise for the two discs (on page 281) and would heartily 
endorse his approval of the quality of string tone. 

The second item included in the National Federation list is 
the first electrical recording of the Mendelssohn G minor Piano 
Concerto (Ania Dorfmann and L.S.O., Columbia DX893-4, 8s.), a 
happy, sparkling little work. I am pleased to accept the shortcom- 
ings pointed out by Mr. Anderson on page 333,but were these short- 
comings trebled I would still value these two records of so high 
spirited and cheerful a work. The pendulum of approval has 
long swung away from Mendelssohn as from most things associ- 
ated with “‘ Victorianism,” but today we see definite signs of its 
swinging back, and this recording is going to do much to add 
to the pendulum’s momentum so far as Mendelssohn’s recorded 
works are concerned. And looking about today, seeing nothing 
but muddle and disorder everywhere, one wonders if it would 
not be a good influence and helpful to peace of mind if music 
were not alone in returning to those less harrowing days and 
conditions of that despised period in our national life. 


My main addition to the collection this quarter, however, is 
the Dvof4k Second Symphony (Czech Philharmonic Orchestra, 
H.M.V. DB3685-9, 30s.) reviewed at length on page 375. This, 
as was pointed out, is a middle-period work of Dvorak’s career 
and shews a decided Brahms influence. I leave its commendation 
to Mr. Anderson, with the rider that no collection of records 
claiming to be representative of the world’s masterpieces in the 
classical style can exist without inclusion of these five discs. 

Of vocal records my choice would be Herbert Janssen in two 
Hugo Wolf songs—Der Freund and Der Musikant—on H.M.V. 
DA1672 (4s.), neither of which has been hitherto available 
except to subscribers to the Wolf Society. Tiana Lemnitz, too, 
in the Willow Song and the Ave Maria from Otello (H.M.V. 
DB4595, 6s.) names itself as my second choice—a superb record 
from every point of view,*though as H.F.V.L. points out (page 
340) one would have preferred it in Italian rather than German ! 

For the vast army of McCormack fans I am including a record 
made at his Farewell Concert at the Albert Hall—‘*‘ When I 
have sung my Songs ” and “ Earl Bristol’s Farewell” (H.M.V. 
DA1446, 4s.). 

In Chamber Music the outstanding release is the Arensky 
D minor Trio played by Eileen Joyce, Henri Temianka and 
Antoni Sala on Parlophone E11386-8 (12s.) and reviewed with 
fitting enthusiasm by Mr. Robertson on page 334. This work, so 
superbly recorded, will appeal at once to all who do not scorn 
the Romantic School of writing and who are not ashamed to 
revel in sensuous beauty. Let the Companies note and act on 
the two final lines of A.R.’s review—a few more releases of this 
calibre and many a dealer would cease to shake his head and 
moan lugubriously when discussing the sale of chamber-music 
recordings ! 

The allotted ‘‘ quota” must not be wholly expended before 
acquiring the Rachmaninov Rhapsody on a Theme by Paganini 
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played by Moiseivitsch and L.P.O. (under Cameron) on H.M.V. 
C3062-4 (12s.) reviewed on page 376. As a set of variations this 
is probably one of the most brilliant ever written on a slender 
theme, and its beauty when compared with the Second Concerto 
is the beauty of a crystal rather than that of a pearl. Mr. 
Robertson devotes ample space to the work and I endorse his 
selection for special praise of the 18th variation (on side 5). 

In conclusion, there is the usual batch of re-recordings—most 
of them for the n-th time—but some show such tremendous 
advance in tonal quality as to justify replacement in the collection. 


T= replies to my recent inquiry from readers for titles of 
marches which they would like recording (or re-recording) 
by some of our best military bands have been both numerous and 
interesting and many readers have ranged over much wider 
ground than the mere titles of marches which they would like 
to have recorded under the best possible conditions. I am glad 
to find Mr. E. T. R. Ball raising once more the question of per- 
cussion and particularly the omission of timpani. He reminds 
us that in 1928 the Columbia Company issued ‘‘ Hyde Park 
. Suite” played by the Grenadier Guards Band with timpani used 
to such excellent effect as to make one hope that they would 
always be used in future records, but such has not proved to be 
the case. I remember that at the time of the issue of this record 
I congratulated Major Miller, the Director of Music of the 
Grenadier Guards, on the inclusion and recording of timpani, 
and why their use was subsequently discontinued I am at a 
complete loss to understand. Mr. Ball also raises the questions 
of standardisation of instrumentation and of recording so far 
as reverberation periods, etc., are concerned. ‘So far as instru- 
mentation is concerned, of course, individual bands vary some- 
what and it would be interesting to know the exact instrumenta- 
tion of the various first-class bands recording to-day, and I will 
endeavour to ascertain this. Mr. Ball’s view is that the Columbia 
issues of about 1930 (e.g., ‘“‘ The Grenadiers’ Waltz,”’ “‘ Accelera- 
tion Waltz,’”’ and “ Nautical Moments”) were excellent and 
compare very favourably with more recent recordings, of which 
he quotes in particular the H.M.V. issue of “‘ Liberty Bell ” and 
** Hiawatha,” which he graphically describes as “‘ soggy” by 
comparison. It is certainly very desirable that at any rate when 
playing the same type of music each band should stick to a 
standard instrumentation, whatever it may be, and that records 
should be made under as nearly similar conditions as is possible. 
In an interesting letter Mr. Louis A. J. Barbé admits to being 
a Sousa “fan,” and is very emphatic that none but Sousa’s 
band has ever played the great man’s marches as they should be 
played ! If Mr. Barbé would add Arthur Pryor’s Band to Sousa’s 
Band I should be inclined to agree with him, though when in their 
best form the Grenadier Guards approach these bands very 
nearly. Mr. Barbé had at one time a fine collection of Sousa’s 
marches played by his own band on cylinder records, and he 
makes the interesting suggestion that these should be re-issued 
in disc form. How far this is practicable it is difficult to say, 
but it is an interesting suggestion and the experiment might well 
be tried. 

Mr. L. Walker is also a Sousa fan and he would like Major 
Miller and the Grenadier Guards Band to record a couple of his 
marches a month for at any rate twelve months, a suggestion 
which I heartily endorse. 

Mr. C. Nepean Bishop complains of the fact that while most 
marches will comfortably fit on to a 10-inch record without any 
re-arranging, frequently in these days the marches are not played 
exactly as written. In support of this he quotes the recently- 
issued record of Sousa’s “‘ King Cotton March,” in which he 
states that the majority of repeats are omitted and that two- 
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Of these I would mention the Moiseivitsch and L.P.O. set of the 
Emperor Concerto on H.M.V. C3043-7 (20s.), and the Mendel. 
ssohn Violin Concerto by Menuhin and Orchestre des Concerts 
Colonne—with the Andantino from Mozart’s Violin Sonata 
(K 378) as make-weight—on H.M.V. DB3555-8 (24s.). It is 
pleasant to notice what a wealth of worthwhile music, excellently 
recorded, is being made available on the 4s. series of records, 
a commendable policy in which one hopes: the Companies will 
persist, since it must assuredly create a wide response and the 
reward such enterprise so richly merits. 


CHISLETT 


thirds of the way through the record we start again at the begin- 
ning, whereas the old Arthur Pryor’s Band record of the same 
march was played as written and is far more satisfactory, except 
that of course it cannot compete with the new issue in the quality 
of the recording. Mr. Bishop.is a K. J. Alford fan, and makes 
what is to my mind a very good suggestion, viz., that some com- 
pany should record a series of his fine marches played by his 
own band, i.e., the Plymouth Division of the Royal Marines. | 
think it is common knowledge that Captain F. J. Ricketts, the 
conductor of this band, is none other than “K. J. Alford.” I 
have already passed on this suggestion to one of the recorcing 
companies and hope that something may mature from it. 

Mr. W. J. Perkins also raises the point that marches should be 
played complete and as written. He, however, is predisposed 
towards light orchestras such as Marek Weber’s and the London 
Palladium Orchestra, and here I am inclined to join issue with 
him. I admire both these orchestras tremendously—particu- 
larly the former—but I do not think that either of them can 
compete with a first-class military band when playing marches. 

Several readers (notably Mr. B. Flynn, who has been a reader 
since the first issue of THE GRAMOPHONE) remind me of the fine 
list of titles which used to be found in the Zonophone list many 
years ago. Mr. Flynn also reminds me of an excellent record 
made by Prince’s Concert Band of the “ Bersaglieri March” 
and “ The March of the Little Pierrots.”. He also complains 
bitterly of the intrusion of vocal choruses into march records, a 
complaint which again I heartily endorse. 

Summarising the numerous complaints and suggestions we 
find, first, that it is generally thought desirable that wherever 
possible marches should be played precisely as written and not 
re-arranged in any way. Secondly, that whereas different bands 
may differ somewhat in their instrumentation, each band should 
fix its own standard instrumentation for recording purposes and 
stick to it. And thirdly, that records should be made under as 
near similar circumstances as is possible, so that one may be 
compared with another under favourable conditions. 

Now we come to suggestions for titles, and I have enough of 
these to keep the recording companies going for a very long time ! 

First, there is undoubtedly a desire for a systematic recording 
of Sousa’s marches and of “‘ K. J. Alford’s ” marches, and in the 
latter case it is desirable that the records should be made by the 
composer’s own band—the Royal Marines (Plymouth Division). 
Secondly, there is a desire for the re-recording of many marches 
which used to be available in the dim and distant past. And 
thirdly, that some new marches which have not hitherto been 
recorded should be made available. 

I give below a list of the most popular requests, divided into 
three categories : 


I. Sousa’s Marches. 


“The High School Cadets,” ‘“‘ The Corsican Cadets,” “ The 
Diplomat,” ‘‘ Fairest of the Fair,” ‘‘ Golden Jubilee,’’ ‘‘ Man- 
hattan Beach,” ‘“ Wolverine,” “ Riders of the Flag,” ‘‘ Gladi- 
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ator’s,” “* Crusader’s. 
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IT, K. 3. Alford’s Marches. 


“The Vanished Army,” “ The Thin Red Line,” “ Dunedin,” 
“ Cavalry of the Clouds,” ‘‘ The Vedette,” ‘‘ The Mad Major,” 
“ Holyrood,” ‘‘ The Great Little Army,” “‘ The Voice of the 
Guns.”’ . 
III. General. 


“Spirit of Pageantry,” ‘“ With Honour Crowned,” “ The 


A reader sends (a) a good suggestion, (6) a pleasant argument, 
and (c) a good old knock-down in ‘‘ You did not choose the best 
version of the symphony, which is ’s.”? To which I 
reply, with equal good will, (d) “‘ So you say,’”’ and add, (e) that, 
rather than attempting to choose “‘ the best,”” which may be a 
conception in the nature of a mirage, I think it more useful 
briefly to point out a number of ways in which admittedly good 
sets differ, and so allow the reader to employ his own tempera- 
ment in choosing the points which appeal to him most. There is, 
for all of us, the additional element, so well known to music-lovers, 
of day-to-day fluctuation of choice among good things. Perhaps 
the most useful way of deciding which previous recording to 
select for comparison would be to get readers to vote ; even then 
you might not get a majority ; anyway, that seems impracticable. 
The reviewer can only choose, for comparison, what seem to him 
a few good, sound versions, likely to satisfy a fair average of readers. 
Others must please not be disappointed if their favourite is not 
selected. No disparagement of other recordings is implied. It 
is simply that we can’t take at a time more than one previous 
recording of a long work, or a couple, of a short one. 








BRAHMS, VARIATIONS ON A HAYDN THEME 
London Philharmonic (Weingartner). Columbia, LX744, 5. 
age PO erate New York (Toscanini). H.M.V., 

303 1,2. 

There are decided differences in both recording and various 
elements of style—notably, speeds. The American tone, with its 
bright, rather hard sheen, is apt to cause the strings to overbear 
the wind. In Columbia one gets better the sense of Brahms’ 
scoring—in the wind, distinctly so—though I do not think the 
string tone quite the most mellow. The American set is more 
exciting ; the British gives me more of the quality of Brahms 
that I am accustomed to in the concert room, but it has not quite 
the élan of the other. One or two of T.’s speeds, as I remarked in 
my first review, go outside my notions. W. never dulls the classics, 
but T. reads them, at times, as was said of (was it ?) Kean’s 
acting, to partake in which was “ like reading Shakespeare by 
flashes of lightning.” Those whose sensibility the lightning does 
not blast, and who can fully enjoy the H.M.V. recording of tone 
(which I cannot, quite) will, I think, find this reading a powerful 
stimulant ; whilst those satisfied with a somewhat more mellow 
blend, and less volume, may prefer the other. 


BEETHOVEN, NINTH SYMPHONY - 
Philadelphia (Stokowski). With fill-up, Adagio from Toccata 
in C minor (Bach, arranged Stokowski). H.M.V., DB2327-35. 
Hamburg State Orchestra (Jochum). Telefunken, SK2615-23 
(last side blank). 

The more recent set is Telefunken (see November, page 241). 
The difference in price is 1s. 3d. (credit of H.M.V.). As to credit 
in recording, Ph. shows on the whole a cleaner-cut tone, but 
harder. There is more push and fire in the first movement. 
The distinction of size persists ; the Scherzo, equally good in 
spirit in both, has more Jovian weight in Ph. The slightly greater 
clarity in the Ph. wind is perhaps offset by the less cosy tone of 
the strings. In the slow movement H. seems a rather warmer 
recording ; and there is not that occasional dragging of the 
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Regimental Magician,” ‘‘ New Colonial,” “‘ Under Freedom’s 
Flag,” ‘“ Bersaglieri,” ‘ March of the. Little Pierrots,” ‘‘ The 
Guard Comes,” ‘A Frangesa,” ‘‘ Father Rhine,” “ Folies 
Bergére,” ‘‘ The Children of the Regiment,” “‘ Namur,” “Quand 
Madelon,” ‘“‘ Hoch Hapsburg,” ‘‘ The Watch Tower,” “ With 
Sword and Lance,” ‘“‘ Here, There and Everywhere,” ‘* Euterpe,” 
“Imperial Echoes,”  ‘“ Bullfighter’s,” “The Mussinan,” 
** Waldmere.” 









phrase to which Stokowski is given. His wind, however, cultivates 
a chamber-music feeling which makes the ensemble very delicate. 

We should, I think, take into consideration the tendency, 
which I have observed when in the States, for recordings there to 
be directed towards the more powerful type of instrument (a 
comparison of the two countries’ most representative makes 
would be profitable: perhaps our P.W. can do something for us 
here ?). Thus, when the: Ph. records are heard against our 
perhaps on the whole gentler upbringing, this seems worth 
remembering. The greater weight of Ph. tells well in the opening 
of the finale. The great tune is taken faster. I like better H.’s 
fine bass singer. The quartets go up and down, as usual—Ph. 
rather short of bass, and H. short in the middle. On average, I 
find H. the more impressive. Ph. makes a less tempestuous but 
clearer end ; I like H.’s wildness, though, for this is indeed a 
rampage—a heavenly one, but still a rampage. 


WEBER, OVERTURE, DER FREISCHUTZ 
Berlin Philharmonic (Furtwingler).§ Decca-Polydor, 
CA8262, 3 (with Intermezzo from same work). 

London Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham). Col, LX6o01. 
Vienna State Opera Orchestra (Reichwein). Parlo. E11375. 

The biggest volume in the exordium is (and in general, through- 
out) F.’s. B.’s is the most gentle and mellow ;. R.’s appears to 
show the more strongly the difference between the horn quality, 
British and German. B.’s string tone does not show up quite 
so well as F.’s—at the faster pace B. takes, at any rate. In impulse, 
R. is a wee bit less powerful than the others. F. takes it somewhat 
more spaciously, as the three sides indicate, and B. shows most 
fire. The chamber, in the matter of volume plus blend, does best 
for F. If selecting without reference to price, I should, though 
with no violent preference, choose F., as suiting my notion of 
Weberian style so well. 


WEBER, OVERTURE, OBERON 
Grand Orchestre Philharmonique, Paris (Meyrowitz). 
Columbia, DX734. 

London Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham). Col. LX746. 
London Symphony Orchestra (Blech). H.M.V., DB1675. 

Call them M., B., and Bl. The equation is between the fairies 
and the heroic. Which is to sway the balance ? B. has it for 
lightness. BI. is fuller-bodied, at the start, and sprightlier than 
M., who seems a bit heavy ; but the BI. string recording is not 
quite so sweet as B.’s, whose mellow string reproduction I like 
best of all. The Bl. background (chamber) is not quite so pure as 
the B., and the M. attack rather lags behind the other two, of 
which BIl.’s is the fieriest. The qualities I enjoy lie most fully, 
here, in B. 


SCHUBERT, C MAJOR SYMPHONY 
London Symphony Orchestra (Walter). H.M.V., DB3607-12. 
B.B.C. Orchestra (Boult). H.M.V., DB2415-20. 

As these all look alike in a dim light, I had them put into their 
piles, and tried samples of first one and then the other, to see if 
I should not know which was which. The stratagem availed not 
at all: the first full-scored passage told me. The conducting 
always will, even if the band did not so soon tell the tale. B.’s 
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way of shaping a while and then letting go, whilst it does not often 
weaken seriously, is always, to my mind, a means of slightly 
slackening tension or the curve of a phrase. I do not think it is 
safe to do that, at any rate with our players. You can worry them 
too much, of course, and B.’s refusing to do that is one of his 
strengths. Some conductors prepare practically everything at 
rehearsal ; others leave the tension of actual performance to 
bring up the final right heat. In recording, where rehearsal and 
performance are so blended, there are presumably different 
shades of result from these two methods, than in concert work. It 
would be interesting to hear a diversity of orchestral players’ 
opinions on this. W. does more easily-heard moulding. The 
more “ brilliant ” recording, in the common sense of the word, is 
W.’s ; this, if one wishes to make small distinctions, seems to give 
a less actual concert-room feeling than B.’s recording, if rather 
more sparkle and ping to the quality, notably in the glorious 
finale. I think that most people will like this, and will prefer, on 
the whole, W.’s recording. My own feeling is that there is 
certainly not enough difference to make anyone who bought.the 
B. throw away his set. There were a few tiny vagaries in W., 
as I said in my November review. B. is always steady, if he less 
rarely blazes. But the extra ginger in the finale’s recorded tone 
does make a difference for W., even though I find that tone 
slightly coarse in some of its blends. 


SECOND 


MOZART’S CLARINET QUINTET (K58r) 
Columbia. Lener and Charles Draper. L2252-5. 
Columbia. Roth and Simeon Bellison. LX624-7. 
H.M.V. Budapest and Benny Goodman. DB3576-78. 


yyittHourt being in the least superior, after the manner of 
certain judges, I must confess never to having heard of 
Benny Goodman and when I wrote my review of the H.M.V. 
recording of Mozart’s Clarinet Quintet I was quite unaware of his 
international fame in another sphere. Needless to say, one can 
play in a dance band, or a cinema, and remain a musician, 
but there must be a danger of such work corrupting one’s style ! 
Mr. Goodman commits no indiscretions but his style and phrasing 
are obvious. A good example of this occurs in the second half of 
the first variation in the finale and those who are interested will 
there be able to hear for themselves the difference between Mr. 
Goodman and the other two artists. Charles Draper employs 
the subtlest phrasing and the widest range of tone and expression 
and it seems to me now that the Lener version is the best in 
point of balance, tone, and interpretation. This older recording 
is definitely on the smaller side as regards tone than the other 
two, which are much more forward, and some people might well 
find an excess of sweetness in the leader’s tone during the slow 
movement, and the finale rather under-vitalised. Where fp is given 
for the accompanying strings the Lener alone do so play it, and 
dolce by them is given its proper meaning. It sounds, now I 
compare the versions, as if the Roth people were not using mutes 
in the slow movement and both they and the Budapest quartet 
are unable to avoid a faint suggestion of the harmonium in the 
early part of the movement. The Lener version alone gives the 
right feeling of dream-like beauty. Roth are the most successful 
with the Minuets. Of the others, Budapest are too coarse and 
lacking in light and shade, and Lener lacking in vitality. 

Roth play the second variation in the finale more vigorously 
than Lener—rightly, I think—and are brilliant in the fourth 
variation, but they are too heavy with the Adagio. Budapest’s 
viola is far too prominent in the third variation—that acciacatura 
figure becomes maddening—and though there are good points 
elsewhere they must retire in favour of Roth. 

In both Roth and Budapest versions one is at times unduly 
aware of the clarinet—as if the quintet were a kind of concerto. 
The Lener version entirely avoids this impression—one which 
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MENDELSSOHN, OVERTURE, THE HEBRIDES 
(FINGAL’S CAVE) 


B.B.C. Orchestra (Boult). H.M.V., DB2100. 
Berlin Philharmonic (Furtwangler). 
CA8og0. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham). 
LX747. 


Bo., F., Be. Again, quite small points of separation, to my 
mind. The highest clarity is in Bo. and Be., the broadest tone 
(but a slightly tubby one at times, in comparison with the others), 
in F. The finest phrase-moulding seems to lie in Be. Be.’s is 
not, as I suggested in my recent note, the wildest sea. There may 
be a shade more mellowness in the more deliberate F. soft tone, 
just before the last series of big waves, but the English clarity, 
whilst it may show slightly less individual colour, has a sharper 
ring. Bo., thus compared, sounds a shade thin on top, and the 
F. chamber does not so well honour the splendidly intense 
Berlin playing as does ours. For pulling power the actual playing 
in F. is probably top. The recording of body and blend in general 
seem to me slightly to favour Be. I still think our British player 
could pull a bit more tone. If a decision were left to my present 
mood, I should pick Be. W.R.A, 
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Mozart himself also took pains to avoid. He has made an organic 
blend between the clarinet and strings, the one never becomes a 
mere concertante, the other never a mere accompaniment. 

Lener, therefore, came nearest to realising Mozart’s intentions 
and in bringing out all the beauties of the lovely work. 

Roth’s “ breaks’? must be criticised. With plenty space on 
either side of their records what was the sense in giving ten bar 
of the development section on Part I instead of ending at the 
close of the exposition ? And again, in the slow movement 
ending six bars before the recapitulation,:in a most awkward 
place, with any amount of empty space in hand. This sort of thing 
really should not be done. The palm undoubtedly goes to the 
Lener and Draper records. 


Decca-Polydor, 


Columbia 


BEETHOVEN. SONATA IN C MAJOR, OP. III. 


Decca. Kempff. X177-9. Columbia. Petri. LX491-3. 
H.M.V. Backhaus. DB3218-20. 


After comparing the three available recordings of Beethoven’s 
last piano sonata I reach substantially the same conclusions as 
before. Kempff (K) has easily the best recording. His piano tone is 
rarely anything but satisfying to the ear in all passages from the 
softest to the loudest. Petri (P) fares the worst. There is a good 
deal of jangle and lack of clarity in loud passages and the tone of 
his instrument is the least sympathetic of all three. Backhaus (B) 
uses a piano of good solid tone which seldom fails him. 

K. does not give the repeat in the first movement and his 
breaks in the last movement come at places least likely to jar on 
one. Both P. and B. make one bad break each ! 

The palm for. the interpretation of the first movement must go 
to B., but P. is a very close runner up. This pianist’s cunning 
accelerandi in passage work (towards the end of bars), his vigorous 
and masculine attack, make his version most exciting: but B. 
excels him in clarity of presentment (especially in clean pedalling) 
and is his equal in point of technique. Both renderings are ona 
heroic scale, with an added sensibility behind that of P. 

K.’s interpretation is certainly not without lovely points. He 
manages, better even than P., the difficult tone-scaling in the 
maestoso introduction : but he does not give one the feeling of power 
in reserve, and of being absolutely on top of the executive difficul- 
ties of the movement. He cannot give the brilliant sparkle to the 


rushing scale passages that the two others so effortlessly do and 
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his performance is altogether on a smaller scale. He comes 
into his own, however, in the long and testing Slow Movement : 
for he not only plays the lovely Arietta in a kind of dreamy ecstacy 
but manages to preserve this mood, and suggests Beethoven 
emerging from it and returning to it in the variations which follow. 
Nevertheless there is just a suggestion of hurry in the first variation. 
Only P. avoids this. B.’s playing of it is definitely too fast. 

In this movement K. shows plenty of vigour in the 43 L’istesso 
tempo variation, as well as at other points where the music calls for 
a passionate climax. His passage work is of an ethereal softness and 
delicacy and unapproached by P. or B., and the final variation 
has « most splendidly rendered climax. Where brilliance and bold 
attack are needed in this movement—which is very rare—P. 
scores. Witness the final down-scale run which he alone brings off, 
and the passage preceding the chain of trills. Neither he nor B. 
follow K. in using the damper pedal in giving out the Arietta and 
both are rather hard and lacking in sensitivity and tenderness—B. 
peraps more than P.—at the opening. P. nearly captures the 
ecstacy of this song during the repeat of the second half of the tune 
—but rarely discovers this note again. 

Neither-he nor B., compared to K., gets far beneath the surface 
of the notes in the rapid passage work. 

I: is therefore K. alone who brings out to the full the deeply 
contemplative, tender, and mystical nature of this exquisite 
movement. 

If he had succeeded equally well with the first movement his 
would indeed be the interpretation of one’s dreams. But perhaps 
that is more than can be asked of any one human being ! 


BALAKIREV. ISLAMEY—FANTASIE ORIENTALE FOR 
THE PIANO 

Claudio Arrau, Decca-Polyder CA8165 (4s.). Cyril Smith, 

H.M.V. C2755 (4s.). Simon Barer, H.M.V. DB2675 (6s.). 


The dates of these three recordings are respectively November 
1933, July 1935 and April 1936. 

Until enlightened by a kindly correspondent I was not aware 
that Arrau had made records before, as these were issued when 
I was abroad. There is this one, and a recording—which R. W. 
tells me is excellent—of Liszt’ sFountains at the Villa d’Este, Parlo. 
E10871. Considering it is over five years old, Arrau’s recording 
of Islamey is remarkably good, but, purely from the mechanical 
point of view, it cannot compare with the other two. Its chief 
defect is not so much one of tone generally as in a failure to support 
climatic moments. Here the tone becomes thin: nor is there 
anything like the clarity in the elaborate passage work which the 
other recordings have. Between them there is not much to choose. 
If anything the boldest and brightest in tone—though without 
coarseness—is Smith’s. One gets in his disc the fullness of the 
chords without evaporation of sound—for example, the big chord 
preceding the slow section of the piece—and that is not invariably 
the case in the Barer recording. Both Smith and Barer have 
beautiful tone in the slow section, Barer especially so. And they 
make every detail of the piece clear. Arrau a little loses grip at 
the beginning of Part II and makes one bad shot (octaves at 
Tempo I) while his pedalling does not sound so absolutely clean 
as that of the others. So far then the position is as regards record- 
ing, Smith, Barer (a very close runner-up), Arrau. We need not 
hesitate as regards the technical perfection of the playing : the 
order is Barer, Smith, Arrau. Barer’s performance, as my review 


. Said, in a rather clumsy phrase, is “ the very epitome of trans- 


cendental virtuosity,” and could justly be called sensational. 

if Arrau had had the benefit of such good recording he cer- 
tainly would not have surpassed Barer—I doubt anyone could— 
but his great technical powers would have made better showing ; 
though I don’t think he was in his best form when the recording 
was made. 

We have every reason to be proud of our compatriot’s per- 
formance. It compares, taking everything into consideration, 
favourably with Barer’s and to bracket them at all is a high 
compliment to Smith. The comparison will mean nothing to 
mere worshippers of technique : but those who look also for 
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purely musical values will find some in Smith’s recording that 
are lacking in Barer’s. Thus Smith pays scrupulous attention to 
the expression and other markings in the text. On this occasion 
at least (but see Clarence Lucas’ excellent article on the pianist 
in November 1936 GRAMOPHONE) Barer does not always do 
that. Only knowledge of the score reveals this. Smith brings 
out the crescendi marked on page 1 (and elsewhere), the accents 
on the top notes of bars 9 and 11 on page 5, and in similar 
passages when repeated—making a happy touch of rubato— 
and the dynamic markings on page 11 (cadenza) from sf to ppp, 
which Barer practically ignores. It is odd that he avoids here the 
delicacy with which the other two treat this cadenza. 

Then Barer falls into the fault (noticeable in at least one of his 
other recordings) of running away with the music so that its 
shape is lost—for example, at the harmonisation of the opening 
theme it feels as if the speed adopted at the start is rather excessive, 
though the pianist’s marvellous technique always gives clarity if 
not shape. More than once his superb ease leads him into this 
trap. It makes the music sound very exciting when in place, but 
sometimes it leads to distortion. 

Smith’s sense of rhythm appeals much more to me. He hasn’t 
the same amazingly elastic staccato as Barer but the tautness of 
his playing is that of a sailor who knows with just how much wind 
to fill the sails. Under his fingers the music doesn’t race, but it 
dances. Arrau’s rhythmic perception is also fine and given the 
same excellence of recording, I think he would be found best to 
bring out the oriental voluptuousness and barbaric splendours 
of the piece—though Barer glitters magnificently and Smith has 
plenty of fire. But Arrau’s passionate treatment of the slow section 
is the best ; Barer’s is lovely in tone, but a little dull, Smith’s very 
cool and detached until the music forces passion on him. All 
three pianists work finely to the big climax that never quite 
arrives, though many times about to do so. 

Final summing up: for those who want sheer technical 
magnificence, allied certainly to fine musicianship, but with 
some of the defects of tremendous powers, Barer. For those who 
want a performance distinguished by a high standard of technique, 
scrupulous regard for the text markings, and a most attractive 
sense of rhythm, Smith. For those who are interested enough in 


Arrau to accept a lower standard of recording and who want . 


what is perhaps the nearest approach to the spirit of the piece, 
allied to a splendid technique, though not working quite fault- 
lessly here, Arrau. 

There is a great deal more that might be discussed in these 
performances, but I expect that I have exhausted the patience 
of my readers. A.Rs 


CHOPIN—THE BALLADES, SCHERZI, AND SOME 
SHORTER PIECES 


HOPIN’s position as a composer of piano music is unique ; 

there has never been a composer who could produce such 
uniformly distinguished pianoforte music. He seems never to 
have actively interested himself in the problems of orchestration. 
He concentrated his tremendous genius almost entirely upon 
works for the piano as a solo instrument. There is to-day, 
particularly in this country, a little army of aesthetes—of all 
ages—who proclaim airily that they cannot listen to Chopin, and 
who usually dismiss his music with somebody else’s cliché about 
perfumed lap-dogs. Where the brow is high, the mind is often 
correspondingly narrow. But the fact remains that hardly a 
composer from Schumann to Stravinsky has not, at some time or 
other, expressed his admiration for Chopin’s exquisite genius. 
The trouble is that Chopin is so seldom given fair treatment by 
his interpreters, who are inclined to use his works as a vehicle for 
their own virtuosity. 

One naturally expects to hear only the very best performances 
on records, but really some of these Chopin records are very 
indifferent. To my surprise I noticed that many of them con- 
tained garbled and elaborated versions of the original. This 
iniquitous and unjustifiable habit should never have found its 
way into the realms of recorded music. Wherever these lily- 
gildings appear, the attention of the reader will be drawn to them. 
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THE FOUR BALLADES 


The Polish patriot Adam Mickeiwicz (1789-1855), a poet and 
novelist of distinction, is associated with the Ballades. Chopin, 
who invented this particular form, as we understand it to-day, has 
used it with marked success in these four pieces, which were 
inspired by a volume of Mickeiwicz’s poems. It is interesting to 
note that three of the four are in minor keys and that they are all 
written in triple time. 


Ballade No. 1 in G minor, Op. 23 (1836) : 
Cortot. H.M.V. DB2023  Brailowsky. Decca CA8155 
Kartun. Parlophone E1og60 Casadesus. Col. 9609 


Chopin is said to have preferred this piece to the other three. 
Casadesus gives the clearest recording, and his phrasing and 
pedalling are delightful, especially in the pix animato section. 
Brailowsky plays with his usual exuberance, but takes one or two 
liberties with the text. Otherwise it is an interesting and often 
impressive reading. Kartun’s record suffers from surface noise, 
and in any case there seems nothing in it that is at all significant. 
Cortot has caught the legendary atmosphere of the piece, and his 
playing of the more lyrical passages is really charming. The reader 
who likes his Chopin to be sketched on a large canvas, effectively 
but at times rather roughly, will find the Cortot record ideal. 
To the student, and anyone else who wants accurate and con- 
trolled playing, Casadesus should appeal more strongly. 


Ballade No. 2 in F major, Op. 38 (1838) : 
Alfred Cortot. H.M.V. DB2o024. 


The technical difficulties of this piece have prevented it from 
becoming over-popular. Mickeiwicz’s poem “ Le lac de Willis ” 
is supposed to have influenced its composition. Cortot gives a 
splendid performance, one of the best things he has done. His 
tempi are perfect, and considering the complexity of the score, 
there is a remarkable absence of mere muddled noise in the 
final section. No lover of Chopin will regret the purchase of this 
record. 


Ballade in A flat, Op. 47 (1841): 
Cortoet. H.M.V., DB2025. Friedmann. Col. DX466. 
Kitain. Col. DX788. Dennery. Parlo. E11199. 
Murdoch. Col. 9367. Pachmann. H.M.V., D262 
(Hist. Cat.). 


We are so accustomed to hearing this work being murdered 
by the velocity-mongers, that we have almost been driven to 
avoid listening to it. I did not imagine that I should enjoy the 
task of listening to these records, but with the solitary exception 
of Friedmann, who gives the work terrible punishment, I was 
pleasantly surprised by the high standard of the records. Cortot 
gives the most satisfactory version—Pachmann’s acoustic record 
is played in his best manner, but only the connoisseur will care 
to possess it—and again he seems to have captured the atmosphere, 
this time one of water and whirlpools. It was Mickeiwicz’s 
“ Ondine ”’ that inspired the work. Students are recommended 
to compare it with the piano pieces of that name by Debussy and 
Ravel. Kitain sheds no new light on the work, and if ever any 
composition needed rejuvenation, it was this Ballade. There. 
is nothing to criticise in his performance. and much to commend ; 
it is merely rather. uninteresting. ‘The other two records by 
Murdoch and Dennery do not compare with the three already 
mentioned, on account of their age and the consequent surface 
noise. Cortot, then, must take pride of place. 


Ballade No. 4 in F minor, Op. 52 (1842) : 
Alfred Cortot. H.M.V., DB2036. 


This work is among the very finest of all pieces in the literature 
of the piano. Its technical difficulties are immense, and its 
musical contents of very great interest. Note particularly the 
stretto ¢ just before the final triumphant burst of sound. 
This is the fiery, virile Chopin, of whom our friends the aesthetes 
seem never to have heard. Cortot’s record, the only one available 
in England, is splendid, and a better or more exciting performance 
could not be imagined. 
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THE FOUR SCHERZI 


Chopin, besides having been the originator of the Ballade, may 
also be given the credit for liberating the Scherzo from being 
merely a movement from a Symphony or Sonata, and turning it 
into a self-contained and individual work. They resemble the 
Ballades in many ways, though in them Chopin combines the 
rigours of classical outline with the fragrance of romanticism ; 
in the Ballades he has, to a greater extent, ignored the classical 
form. 


Scherzo No. 1 in B minor, Op. 20 (1835) : 
Niedzielski. H.M.V., B8043-4. Kitain. Col. DX85, 
Rubinstein. H.M.V., DB1915. 


This Scherzo first appeared in March, 1835, and dates from the 
time when Chopin was busily engaged in the task of finishing the 
Op. 25 set of Etudes. This may account for the amazii-gly 
brilliant passages that are such a feature of the work, as wel: as 
for its technical difficulties. Niedzielski, whose playing rem:nds 
me of his teacher Paderewski, plays with admirable restra:nt. 
At 41 and 75 (H.M.V. Groove Indicator) there is some part’ cu- 
larly good playing. On side two he shows us how rubato shc ild 
be used. Rubinstein gives us some splendid playing, and I think 
his is the record that most people would prefer. There is nevcr a 
suggestion of glossing over the difficulties, which are sufficien: to 
keep it out of most concert programmes. Niedzielski plays about 
with the final chromatic octaves, for no reason that we can <ce. 
Kitain’s record is not distinguished in any way, and there is an 
awkward break between the sides—im the middle of a phrase 


Scherzo No. 2 in B flat minor, Op. 31 (1836) : 
Rubinstein. H.M.V., DB1916. 
Moiseivitch. H.M.V., D1065. 
Scharrer. Col. DX433. 


This was written not long before Chopin’s first meeting with 
Georges Sand. It has always enjoyed immense popularity. There 
is nothing in it to offend the ear or puzzle. the intellect. .It must 
be one of the most effective pieces of music ever written. Rubin- 
stein is the only one who gets the full meaning of the opening 
phrase. One wonders: whether Chopin was echoing the enigma- 
tical cry of Beethoven “ Muss es sein?” from the Op. 135 
Quartet. 

I have listened in vain for a mistake in Rubinstein’s, version. 
It seems remarkable that.any pianist could combine such tremend- 
ous virtuosity-with such deadly accuracy. The other two records 
do not in any way:reach the standard of Rubinstein’s. 


Scherzo No. 3 in C sharp minor, Op. 39 (1839) : 
Rubinstein. H.M.V., DB1917. 
Levitski. H.M.V., D1814. 


This Scherzo was written in Majorca, during the celebrated 
visit with Georges Sand. It is perhaps the greatest of them all, 
and how well it wears! The chorale section must be one of the 
loveliest things in music. And there is a sense of furious determin- 
ation about the rest of it. The two recordings are poles apart. 
Levitski’s technique is taken for granted, but Rubinstein’s record 
is so outstanding in every way that one cannot fail to advise the 
reader to buy it. The tone is extraordinarily satisfying. Rubin- 
stein plays the work with terrific energy, and in the chorale 
section he uses the sustaining pedal of his magnificent Steinway 
to great advantage. ‘ 


Scherzo No. 4 in E major, Op. 54 (1842) : 
Rubinstein. H.M.V., DB1918. 
Horowitz. H.M.V., DB3205. 


This is the most genial of the four, the only one in a major 
key. It dates from the time that Chopin was living with Georges 
Sand and the Dudevant children at Nohant. We find Chopin 
writing to Breitkopf and Hartel : “ I have to offer you a Scherzo 
for 600 francs, a Ballade (Op. 52) for 600 francs, and a Polonaise 
(Op. 53) for 500. Besides these I have written an Impromptu 
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DUPARC DUPARC 
Testament. La vague et la cloche. Lamento, Extase. Sérénade Florentine. 
Charles Panzera with piano accompani- Charles Panzera with piano accompani- 
ment. One 12 in. record. 8s. 3d. ment. One 12 in. record, 8s. 3d. 





STRAUSS, R. 
GLINKA “* Daphne.” “ O wie gerne blieb’ ich bei 
Dir.” Margaret Teschemacher. 













Trio Pathétique. P. Lefebvre (clarinet), 
F. Oubradous (bassoon) and N. Gallon 
(piano). Two 12 in. records, 7s. 6d. each. 


* Gétter! Briider im hohen Olympus.” 
Torsten Ralf. with Dresden State Opera 
Orchestra. One 12 in. record, 6s. 
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BEETHOVEN STRAUSS, R. 
Symphony No. 4 in B major. Op. 60. “Daphne.” The Transformation of 
Amsterdam Concertgebouw Orchestra Daphne. Margarete Teschemacher with 
under Dr. Mengelberg. Four 12 in. Dresden State Opera Orchestra. One 
records. 6s. each. 12 in. record, 6s. 


COUPERIN, L. BEETHOVEN 


. Tombeau de M. de Blancrocher. Trio in D major. Op. 7o. No. 1. 
Chaconne et duo. Marcelle de Lacour (Geister Trio). Elly Ney Trio. Four 
(Clavecin solo), One 12 in. record, 7s. 6d. 12 in. records. 6s. each. 


IMINGTON, VAN WYCK I 


42/3 CRANBOURN STREET, 


LONDON .W.C.2 
(Just opposite the Hippodrome) 


Gerrard 1171 


Fibre needles only used in demonstrations. 
No record is ever touched with a metal needle. 


Hours, 9.30 A.M. TO 7 P.M. THURSDAYS, 9.90 A.M. TO I P.M. 
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PAUL WHITEMAN presents 

GERSHWIN ALBUM containing 
“Rhapsody in Blue,’’ ‘‘ Cuban Overture,”’ 
‘‘An American in Paris,”’ ‘‘Second Rhapsody”’ 
Complete on five 12 in. records 0140/4 in 
Album with leaflet, 22/6. 


GUY LOMBARDO &His Royal Canadians 
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The Umbrella Man 
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(Op. 51) of several pages, which I do not even offer you, as I 
wish to oblige one of my old acquaintances. . . .” The title 
really applies to this work, with its trills and staccato passages. 
It is difficult to make a comparison between two such fine 
pianists as Horowitz and Rubinstein. Horowitz’s subtlety is 
inborn, Rubinstein’s a little conscious. I have listened many 
times to these two records, and though I admit a personal 
preference for Horowitz’s disc, I can find no fault in Rubinstein’s 
reading. It merely seems that Horowitz’s touch is more delicate, 
and that somehow he imbues the work with his own charming 
personality. With Rubinstein it does not seem to be quite such 
a labour of love. 


The Barcarolle, Op. 60 (1846) : 
Cortot. H.M.V., DB2o030. 
Rubinstein. H.M.V., DB1161. 
Héhn. Parlo. E10850. 


This most interesting work, which Chopin played at his last 
concert in Paris in 1848, dates from a time when his inspiration 
was most fertile. He composed the F minor Ballade, the B 
minor Sonata, and the Polonaise-Fantaisie during this year. 
Tausig said : “I love the work, but I take it up only very 
rarely.” It is not a work that makes an*immediate appeal, but 
that it is one of his most important compositions is undeniable. 
There are three recordings. Héhn gives an unorthodox reading ; 
his double trills are unacceptable, and his tempi strange. Cortot 
sets the ideal pace, but his mistakes become irritating. Rubinstein 
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once again triumphs, though I do not care for his middle section. 
In his hands, however, the piece takes shape, and he keeps it 
together in a way that the others do not. He concludes splendidly. 
So the choice, if any, is between Cortot and Rubinstein. Cortot 
gives a more poetical rendering. Rubinstein approaches it as a 
scholar, though he does not play with the air of a pundit, the 
besetting sin of so many scholar-pianists. 


The Berceuse, Op. 57 (1845) : 
Backhaus. H.M.V., DB113!. 
Cortot. H.M.V., DB1145. 
Rubinstein. H.M.V., DB.2149. 
Worden. Decca K707. 
Friedmann. Col. L2260o. 
Paderewski. H.M.V. DB6o1 (Hist. Cat.) 
Hoffmann. Col. L1392. 


It only happens once in.a hundred times that somebody plays 
the Berceuse perfectly. None of the records, with the exception 
of the Paderewski, can claim that distinction. And his record is 
atoustic, and consequently a lot is missed. The choice is between 
Backhaus and (again !) Rubinstein. Backhaus’s Bechstein records 
better. Cortot for once seems to have missed the poetry of the 
piece, and his playing gave me very little pleasure. Worden’s 
phrasing is careless; the same must be said of Friedmann’s 
record ; Hoffmann again suffers from an acoustic recording ; 
his record is, however, a lesson in pedalling. This is a choice the 
reader must make for himself. D.W. 


AND FIRST REVIEWS 


(Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List). 





ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 
Conservatoire Concerts Orchestra, Paris (Walter) : Oxford 


Symphony (Haydn). H.M.V., DB3559-61 (12 in., 18s.). 
Score, Philharmonia, Eulenburg. Auto DB 8625-7. 

One of the light-scale recordings which the French can do so 
well, and which, backed by Walter’s taste, should please Haydn- 
lovers who like to hear the music with a clear historical back- 
ground. No Oxford bags, movements, or boat-races here ; 
though the finale might be thought of as a quick-motion film of 
some impossibly speedy race: for my, what a pace Walter sets ! 

The symphony is described as No. 92, of the hundred-odd that 
we used to reckon the total. But fresh floods of Haydn symphonies 
have descended upon us. There must be at least a hundred and 
fifty, and it is doubtful if the total is even yet assessed. Some forty 
of his middle period are still not in full score. Every few months 
new discoveries are reported. The day before I wrote this, the 
papers told of five new symphonies, believed to be Haydn’s, 
discovered by Alfred Einstein. The parts of many more may 
lie in museums, or the archives of the Esterhazy family which 
Haydn served so long. 

This Oxford was to have been performed when the university 
made Haydn a D.Mus., during his triumphal visit to England 
in 1791, when he had retired from service. Some difficulties 


seem to have been found by the players, and another work was 
I have often wished 


substituted for the specially-written one. 





that Haydn’s introductions to symphonies could have been 
expanded—say, in the recapitulation, where he frequently 
stretches himself (and so furrows some student brows behind 
which the question “ But what about the rules ?” rises darkling). 
It is partly this easy-fitting Tailor and Cutter-shocking wear which 
makes Haydn so good a companion and so unfading a refresher. 
I think many who make no pretence of exploring the fascinating 
field of analysis find, on one occasion or another, this or that 
facet, previously little observed, flashing into prominence and 
giving a new tiny tingle to the music, whether it be some bit of 
orchestration, or a flash of power, or a humorous leg-glance. In 
the last few years (thanks not least to the illuminating glances of 
Tovey) many of us have got a good deal more out of our Haydn ; 
though ever since, long ago, I picked up and delightedly picked 
to pieces the twenty-four symphonies that Breitkopf does for 
piano duet, I have grown in reverence for the astonishing resource 
of the old man. But then, he had a tame orchestra at his call 
for thirty years: that’s the way to learn the job! 

I venture to stress, for once, this matter of form, chiefly because 
we have at various times been asked to give simple explanations 
of symphonic and chamber music form, and whenever we think 
about it, it seems absurd to pretend to tie down anybody—least 
of all, Haydn—to the bookish formulas of Exposition of two tunes, 
Development of some of their elements, Recapitulation of tunes, 
and Coda to wind up. No two works are alike, and some of 
Haydn’s are amazingly unlike any formulated scheme that one 
could gather from books. Frankly, most of that stuff is examina- 
tion-fodder, which, as we know in other worlds, corresponds 
often but sadly little to the gloriously diverse realities of creation. 
If you try, for instance, to mark off the “ tunes ”’ in this Exposition 
(which is repeated), where are you ? The Philharmonia score’s 
analysis won’t work. Where the second theme should be, the 
first is used again—a trick Haydn often plays. It is used 
differently, of course, but still, it is recognisably the same tune 
(about half an inch from the end of side 1, after the runs), though 
nicely enough cased in the orthodox new key of D. Actually, 
Haydn is developing away at his one theme (with varied ideas 
in it, e.g., the half-scale, and the big jump) before the book- 











decreed time for development. Then after he has, by force of 
habit, drawn his double line and asked for (and got from Walter) 
a repetition of the so-called Exposition (often, I should deny him 
it: it would be more artistic, here, to have omitted the repeat), 
he proceeds to further development, in the section called by that 
name ; and lo, and behold, when that is done (middle of side 2) 
he brings in the chief tune, and at once goes on to develop newly, 
in the section that the books say should be occupied with repeti- 
tion. Nothing of the sort here, or only shadowily so. The only 
face that does peep out as before is that of the little dapper 
Mozartean tag that first appeared eleven bars before the end of 
the exposition ; and this has already been used for development. 
As to key-sport, it is keen all the time, with two little extra-special 
bursts of mock-ferocity that are easily identified. There are 
many little charms of wind usage too (wind scoring: one flute, 
two each of oboes, bassoons, horns and trumpets). 


These tendernesses play a richer part in the slow movement 
which, with its gentle chromatic impressiveness, in one phrase, 
reminds us a trifle of Mozart’s habit of thought, though he adds 
intensity greater than Haydn’s.- Yet there is a characteristic 
fluidity about the middle section which could only be Haydn’s. 
The minor-key drum-and-trumpet weightiness has beneath its 
suggestion of drama something square-cut that marks it as slightly 
periwigged, shall we say; and the even-note accompaniment 
soon brings in a quieter theme as contrast to the wild or pseudo- 
wild music with which the middle section began. I like the 
recording of this—enough point to show the meaning, and yet 
the velvet paw behind the claw. The return of the first idea is 
extended in lovely fashion (just before the little cadenza bit, two- 
thirds of the way through side 4: the melody goes into the bass 
—one of the most handsome passages, this). The wind carols 
exquisitely in the Coda. This wind-alone type of writing is 
common in Haydn, much more so than in Mozart or Beethoven. 
I wish we could know the quality of all the men he had under 
him at Esterhaz: it appears that there must have been some fine 
artists, with probably a far greater contrast between the best and 
the worst than any orchestra would contain to-day. 

The minuet’s trio has a pretty touch of syncopation (the horn’s 
phrase beginning on the third beat). The tip-top finale is taken 
at a tip-top pace, and recorded so that we are conscious only of 
the true function of the strings and the decorative daintiness of 
the wood-wind. Complete with repartee, hesitation-teases, 
chromatic mock-ferocities (strikingly Mozartean, at moments : but 
a raft of Mozarts would not have written like this, in any other 
respect), it is like some celestial fire-engine manned by angelic 
clowns ; and thank goodness, Walter does not send the engine 
back this time to see if it makes a better turn-out by coming 
out of the other door of the station : we have a clear run through, 
with no repeated-exposition nonsense. The recording has the 
feeling of the small band of Haydn’s day, when forty would be a 
big one. It has the right feeling, and though it would be the 
easiest thing in the world to produce three times as much sound, 
it would, in my humble opinion, be the most mistaken thing, too. 
Without being pedantic, we have got to hear Haydn in something 
like his own terms, if we are to revel in him as I hope everybody 
will revel who knows his Oxford. 


Menuhin and Orchestre des Concerts Colonne (Enesco) : 
Légende, Op. 17 (Wieniawski). H.M.V., DB3653 (12 in., 
6s.). 


An excellent bit of quiet recording, on the first side, which 
allows us to admire the darker side of the soloist’s tone. On the 
other side there is lyrical double-stopping that necessarily brings 
in a slight element of that sliding which, though it does not spoil 
the rhythm, does a little (for me) break the continuity of the 
feeling. It is of course managed with ease, and the last section, 
which repeats the theme of the opening, is so tenderly done that 
it would be difficult, one thinks, to find a nicer piece of senti- 
mental suavity, more aptly recorded, with just the right sensi- 
bility in all parties. The orchestra is for once rather more than 
a sleeping partner: such pieces do not often open much life to 
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the band. Without over-assertion, the orchestral part smoulders 
as it ought, in this untitled tale, which agreeably serves the 
purpose of those who like to day-dream during music, building 
their own scene whilst they are lulled by side one or gently 
stimulated by the two-part playing of side two (one might figure 
it as hero and heroine in a caressing duet). Mr. Cobbett, regret- 
ting that Wieniawski (1835-1880) did not write any chamber 
music, says he was sometimes called ‘‘ the Chopin of the violin,” 
a name not out of place for this musing nocturne (as we might 
consider it). 


L.S.O. (Walter) : Coriolanus Overture (Beethoven). 
DB3638 (12 in., 6s.). 

A recording strong in sustained nervous energy : different from 
Weingartner’s treatment, and perhaps making us a trifle con- 
scious of the driving (which Weingartner never does) ; but the 
tense power of this flash-of-lightning scene in the tragedy justifies 
all the tautness that Walter upholds so strongly ; and as this 
mental quality is not accompanied by any sense of tonal strain 
or excess, the reading stands vivid and significant: as good a 
piece of recorded expression as any can wish who prefer their 
Coriolanus undimmed by the least sentimental regression (such 
as may, not unreasonably, be found in some readings, when that 
second theme comes in, the-intervention of the women). There 
is more than one way of presenting the drama. This one seems 
to seek a wholesome unity of impulse, and certainly leaves that 
strong and bracing impression. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Lambert): Overture, 
The Bronze Horse (Auber). H.M.V., Cgo61 (12 in., 4s.). 

This recording is best in the soft and mf levels, where its cool, 
round reproduction suits me nicely. When it gets to f and ff, | 
like it less. The opening, then, is not prepossessing: coarse, 
hard, bumpy tone, for which I presume the chamber is responsi- 
ble, though the orchestration may have something to say too. 
I cannot reckon this loud tone first-rate recording. The opera 
(1835) is about a Chinese mandarin who wants an additional 
wife, and a magic bronze horse (you can hear him pacing, I take 
it, in the tittuping tune) that flies away with people, who must 
never, on return, tell what they have seen, or they will be turned 
into images. Of course, the heroine and her lover ride away to 
safety on the horse, after various complications. 


H.M.V., 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Lambert): Crown 
Diamonds Overture (Auber). H.M.V., C3071 (12 in., 4s.). 


The diamonds were duds, substituted by the Queen of Portugal 
for the real royal ones. She is found in the mountains, doing a 
deal with counterfeiters, to keep the state solvent. This is one of 
Scribe’s scribbles, which Auber set in 1841. I don’t know anything 
of his that touches with more delicate suavity the gentle love-lorn 
quality of the best French‘art of the time. It is a slight and some- 
times thin art, but there is a true period-pleasure in it. The whole 
of side 2 is charming—first this tune, and then the military 
dapperness. The scoring is light, too, and the wood-wind is 
especially happy. Most of the record is of this type of nerve- 
stroking quietness. The small outburst of hurry-music does no 
harm. The conductor has just the right poise and piquant 
understanding of the style required. The gentle bloom on the 
recording is ideal, making this a quite first-rate trifle : much better 
than the last Auber we had. 


B.B.C. (Toscanini): Overture, The Magic Flute (Mozart). 
H.M.V., DB3550 (12 in., 6s.). 

Here is the fullest degree of power consistent with quality that 
I care for, with just a shade faster pace than I think gives perfect 
articulation. The recorded quality is best in the mf regions. 
Above that I find a small loss in truth, notably in the fiddles. 
The hardness aloft should be got rid of. With all the brilliance 
that the pace and the conductor’s personal force inspire, I have 
a tiny impression that the players felt rushed. The lightness is 
certainly attained, but the dignity inherent in the woven writing 
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There is a tiny ghost note in the 


seems not so surely caught. 
pause at the start of side 2. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Lambert) : Overture : 
Le roi Pa dit (Delibes). H.M.V., C3080 (12 in., 4s.). 


Another of Mr. Lambert’s series of agreeable confections from 
French light and comic opera. Many felicities are exhibited, 
though I still think the loudest tone loses a bit of its colour and 
becomes “* white,”? as we say of voices. The series makes con- 
genial light recreation. The work, which came out in 1873, is a 
matter of Court intrigue with Louis XIV and a supporting cast 
engaged in slightly different games than those common in that 
circle. This time it is an incident of a Marquis who says he has 
a son, when he hasn’t. The king commands to see him, and the 
courtier has to coach a peasant lad in the part. He commits all 
sorts of follies, and the fun lies chiefly in these adventures. The 
measure of tunes is generous, and several are of the best Delibean 
brand : tunes of sentiment, some with a dance spirit that shows 
the best side of the French music (not entirely uninfluenced by 
Italian qualities, though few Frenchmen ever admit it). 


COLUMBIA 


E. Sauer and Conservatoire Concerts Orchestra, Paris. 
(Weingartner). Piano Concerto in E flat (Liszt). 
Columbia, LX789-91, Auto. LX8432-4 (12 in., 18s.). 


My what a grandly recorded grand! Just the little larger than 
life that Liszt begs for so nicely. A real crackerjack of recording. 
Sauer (b. 1862) was one of Liszt’s pupils, and it is easy to imagine 
the old man himself at the piano. I should think this is about the 
biggest volume got out of a piano, and it’s nearly all good stuff. 

I suppose, if one loves the odd in humanity, this or almost 
any work of Liszt’s tells a lot. Miss Fay, who, though a wor- 
shipper, says some shrewd things (Music Study in Germany), says of 
her master that “ He is all spirit, but half the time, at least, a 
mocking spirit, I should say.”’ E.N. has plumbed our hero (to 
my mind) once for all, in The Man Liszt. How can we tell when 
he mocked himself ? In: many works one suspects it ; but the 
mixture of charlatan and nature’s nobleman, of self-indulgent 
weakness and discipline, of pot-boiling with penetrating assess- 
ment of greatness in others, baffles our criticism. ‘There is no 
difficulty, of course, in saying what is good and what bad in his 
music ; that, indeed, is rather too easy, and so some people pass 
Liszt by ; but the springs of conduct and conflict—that’s where 
Liszt fascinates some of us continually. The material here suffers 
from repetition, the reverse side of the Lisztian unification idea. 
The band is not always exactly on the mark with the pianist. 
This need not worry anyone seriously. The decoration of the 
Adagio recitative is whipped-creaminess of the Chopin type, but 
with a glass of brandy in it, lushing it up in a way that might have 
grieved Chopin slightly. There is pleasure in seeing how he and 
Liszt, when both moved by a similar spirit, diverge in treatment. 
Chopin’s decoration always grows out of the idea ; Liszt’s is 
generally stuck on to it. The famous triangle is rosily rotund— 
almost like the Village Blacksmith in the distance. Its note fits 
well enough. I have heard of a disastrous E triangle, in this 
E flat key. Sauer lets no note go without sounding fully and 
boldly. There is not a great deal of shaping, perhaps, but I 
don’t know what else one is expected to do with this music, and 
I see no better way, though I know of different ones. 

_ You may enjoy noting the way in which the themes are worked 
into the finale, the start of which recalls the solemn one of the 
Adagio. Then the flute’s theme, which came after the recitative 
in the slow section, returns in the finale (now with twelve notes 
to the bar) ; and the descending theme, of which we get two 
forms, comes from the start of the scherzo section (where the 
triangle reigns), It is all rather too simple in its unification. 
That was Liszt’s way : a vein of simple-mindedness that was too 
easily satisfied, even as he wrought freshly at forms, with a few 
toys and devices. He uses them in one work after another, and 
sometimes the themes bear a pretty strong resemblance, especially 
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the commanding ones, with their Hungarian fling. He was a 
rhapsodist, not a really great delver into or builder of form. There 
was more mastery of form in Haydn’s little finger than in all 
Liszt’s shaggy locks, howsoever furiously shaken. But who 
cares ? It is impossible not to like him, and delight in a blaze 
such as this. I think it’s just the right way to serve up the E flat : 
piping hot, the soloist palpably revelling, the conductor just 
holding the universe together, and no more (and, for any other 
purpose, he might as well be playing the triangle, which I greatly 
burn to do). I have not heard such a Liszt-scale performance- 
plus-recording elsewhere. It’s really remarkable how they get it 
all on the disc. My one fibre complained not a whit, through 
all the sides till near the end. Prodeegious ! 


London Symphony Orchestra (Gochr). The Immortals 
(R. King). Columbia, DXgo4 (12 in., 4s.). 

A good lively piece, with one or two brisk key-switches, plenty 
of melodic whoops, pattern-repetitions, building up in a genial 
rhapsodical, restless, scrappy style upon ballady phrases, all very 
familiar. I was pleased to have a fugue threatened towards the 
end (the threat being better than the fugue, however). It is 
rather of the Eric Coates brand, though I should call Mr. Coates 
more dexterous in the manipulation of material. I have no clue 
to the meaning of the title ; perhaps it refers to these old “ senti- 
mentals ”’ ‘that never die. It is all rather too loudly and thickly 


orchestrated, but the recorded tone is not offensive. 
W.R.A. 


Alfredo Campoli and London Symphony Orchestra (Gochr) : 
Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso, Op. 28 (Saint- 
Saéns). Columbia DXgo2 (12in., 4s.). 

Heifetz recording of this well-made trifle (H.M.V., DB2580) 
was given high praise in W.R.A.’s review of November 1935 
and I can imagine how beautifully he played it. Campoli is 
not in the Heifetz class but he is a better musician than might be 
thought from his “‘ popular” appeal and he gives a neat and 
accurate performance which is at its best when his richly sensuous 
tone has full play (Part II). The recording is good on the whole 
but the orchestral tutti are cloudy, the timpani not defined enough 
and somethng odd has happened to the violinist’s trill before 
the cadenza. A.R. 


DECCA 


Berlin Philharmonic (Leopold Ludwig): Oberon Overture 
(Weber). Decca-Polydor, LY6124 (12 in., 4s.). 


A strong quality here is the mellowness that unifies all. A 
common weakness in performance is that the wind blots out the 
detail of the string rushes. I have heard them more distinct, 
but usually only at the expense of the balance of weight : that is, 
the work’s proportions, which are beautifully calculated, were 
thrown out. Weber’s gestures are not to be made with a con- 
jurer’s grandiloquence. This is a light-footed performance, 
without the over-hefty brass blasts and the needless pulling-up 
just before the big tune that some conductors seem unable to 
deny themselves—in flat defiance of the fact that all the music 
wants to say is there already, and need not be lammed home with 
elbow-nudging and buttonhole-grabbing. That sort of vul- 
garity seems a good thing to hate. The slightly plummy wind 
recording is expected, from Berlin. On the other side, one 
doesn’t get the too shrill string quality that no ear brought up to 
know strings at first hand can ever enjoy. Strings are not 
scratched or scraped: they are stroked, and their tone should 
stroke the ear, even when it adds also a bite. Now that for 
every chance we have to hear performances in the concert room, 
hundreds are radio’d or recorded, would not an extremely 
valuable conference fixture be a visit to, say, a Philharmonic 
concert, preceded and followed by analytical listening to record- 
ings of the works performed ? In the pre-gramophone days, 
when I had to learn works largely from score-reading, concerts 
being so few, I worked thus, the reading taking the place, neces- 
sarily, of listening to records or broadcasts. By sandwiching 
reading and hearing, I got impressions which (apart from the 
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experience of hearing a greater variety of bands, as time went 
on) I have never needed to reverse. Once one knows how the 
music was meant by the composer to sound (that includes know- 
ing his habits of thought and technique: a Weber does not 
orchestrate like a Mendelssohn, for instance, nor a Strauss like 
a Sibelius), the way is laid for real critical comparisons ; and 
these, after all, do not by any means entirely depend on eye 
knowledge of the score, though that of course is vital, in the last 
event. The ability to memorise, identify and evaluate charac- 
teristic procedures of various composers can be cultivated by 
anyone who cares to take time and trouble. Such studies, never 
ending whilst composition continues to attract at least some few 
fit creative artists in each generation—but how few, alas—are 
among my keenest pleasures. 


PARLOPHONE 


Opera*® House Orchestra, Stockholm (Jarnefelt) : 
Elegy from King Christian Suite (Sibelius) ; and Berceuse 
(Kajanus). Parlophone, E11400 (12 in., 4s.). 


I gather that the Sibelius piece (1898) is the prelude, played 
before the curtain goes up, to the love-tragedy of King Christian 
II of Scandinavia. Early in the sixteenth century he married one 
woman, and loved another, whom his enemies killed. Presum- 
ably this piece is the maiden’s elegy. It is built up with easy 
strength on the strings alone, and played and recorded with 
appropriate tensity, but no strain. 

The other piece is by Sibelius’s friend, whom we remember 
as the conductor of his works in early recordings. It has more 
about it than many small cradle-songs : a tinge of melancholy 
musing. The idiom is on the plane of Griegian romanticism, 
touched with a good German sentiment. Attractive orchestra- 
tion and very good warm recording. 


Vienna State Opera Orchestra (Reichwein) : Overture, If 
I Were King (Adam). Parlophone, E11399 (12 in., 4s.) 


A full ringing record containing some sweet tunes, of the kind 
that one so rarely hears now, and that I got to like from old duet 
albums, long before I had the least idea of what the music was 
about. The only thing that sticks in my mind about Adam 
(1803-56) is the sentence in the old Grove : ‘‘ As a music critic he 
made no enemies.”” He must have been a real Garden of Eden 
Adamite. I like best in the recording the solo bits and the middle- 
level sweeps. The loudest tone is a little strepitous and chamber- 
noisy, though quite bearable. The tunes, recorded in this rather 
florid fashion, seem to suit the agile opéra-comique spirit, the nearest 
to which, perhaps, was the best of our musical comedy—but not 
much of it. We have really had nothing quite like it in this 
country. 


Vienna State Opera Orchestra (Reichwein): Overture to 
Mignon (Thomas). Parlophone, E11390 (12 in., 4s.). 


I suppose the marks of romantic pathos make this overture a 
good seller. It is sometimes difficult to see why one such piece 
should be recorded so much more often than a dozen others, as 
good. Thomas never tried his gifts too high, and the generous 
packet of melodies here presented so elegantly was precisely the 
recipe for the Opéra-Comique in 1866. It is astonishing how 
the constant assaults on Goethe and other great poets were 
successful : for it cannot be pretended that most of the operas 
on the poet’s subjects were more than librettists’ patchwork. 
Thomas was presumably influenced in his choice of a poet by 
Gounod, whose Faust, produced seven years earlier, set a fashion. 
Thomas learned a good deal from Gounod. His orchestration, 
generally better than the Gounod’s, is one of his best lines. This 
record is less forcible than the last listed, not so ‘* forward ” and 
pungent ; but it is better framed in the matter of reverberation, 
and the shaping of the much-liked melodies, Connais tu and 
Titania and the rest, is entirely congenial. 

W.R.A. 
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BRUNSWICK 


Paul Whiteman and his Concert Orchestra. Cuban Over- 
ture (Rosa Linda, piano) : Am American in Paris. 
Second Rhapsody (Roy Bargy, piano). Brunswick, 
0141-3, 0144 (four 12 in., 4s. each). 

My colleague, Edgar Jackson, thinks these recordings should 
have a straight review, but I hope that he will also notice 
them, for he is far better equipped to do so than I am. 


*“An American in Paris” has been recorded by H.M.V. 
(C1698-9) with the composer conducting (reviewed , September 
1929 GRAMOPHONE) and is still in the catalogue. The work 
portrays “the gay nostalgia of a European trip in realistic 
orchestration, including taxi-horns’’ and I remember finding it 
the most enjoyable item in the ninth annual festival concert of 
the I.S.C.M., given at Queen’s Hall, on July 27th, 1931. 


The students of Arkansas University recorded their opinion, in 
1926, that Paul Whiteman was first and Beethoven second in the 
line of the greatest musicians ! And no less a one than Schénberg 
spoke of Gershwin as a great composer. 


He was, undoubtedly, a very gifted man with an ability to 
charm, a wayward fantasy, a feeling for colour, and “ the creator 
of urban folk music stimulating to the masses and professional! 
musicians alike.” But he used these talents for a dead enc. 
Jazz, as Ernest Newman has pointed out, “is not an art-form, 
like the waltz, or the allemande or the gigue. Its peculiarity is 
not its shape, but its devices, its catchwords.” And one does feel 
in Gershwin’s music a general lack of line and shape, and the 
impossibility of development. 

The Second Rhapsody is just a pale shade of its blue pre- 
decessor. The tune in Part II never glows with the generous 
warmth of the one we all love in the other work : and how one 
wearies of the massed harmonies and small groups of notes ia 
which Gershwin seems to get stuck, and to reiterate tiresomely 
like any Russian, 


The Rhapsody in Blue was orchestrated by Whiteman’s right- 
hand man, Ferdi Grofé ; did Gershwin orchestrate his other 
works ? The style is obstinately Lisztian, even to the shape of 
the piano cadenzas which take up a lot of space in the Cuban 
Overture and are well played by Rosa Linda. But they don’t 
differ, any more than does the texture of the music generally, 
from those equally well played by Roy Bargy in the Second 
Rhapsody. A more individual note is struck in the *‘ American 
in Paris.” The poetic fantasy and humour that peeps out in 
the Cuban Overture find more scope in this work. Before I dis- 
cuss it further it had better be said that not only is the Brunswick 
version cut (three sides to four of H.M.V.), but the orchestration 
seems sometimes different. I don’t hear, for instance, the xylo- 
phone just after the start of Part I in the Brunswick record and 
the lyrical tune (second subject!) on Part II has a lot of 
** donald-ducking ” not heard on H.M.V. It is sad that such 
a big cut is made here. H.M.V. has the tune on trumpet, strings, 
and saxophone and so some of the best music is gone on Bruns- 
wick. Debussy joins Liszt in this work, and the orchestration 
is more varied than in either of the other pieces under review. 


I have had to go over these records in a great hurry, but | 
think Gershwin’s recording is (leaving the question of cuts aside) 
preferable as an interpretation. Whiteman is terrifically effi- 
cient and the actual recording is, of course, fuller and more vivid ; 
but Gershwin is more tender and careful with orchestral detail 
and gives the piece the colouring of his own delightful personality. 
Into the question of rhythm I have no time to enter. It has been 
interesting hearing these records. I have mentioned Liszt and 
Debussy as influences in Gershwin’s make-up, but I think there 
was really a Delius element in him which never found the right 
vehicle of expression. If he could have got away from jazz and 
done some hard work on the fundamentals, what would he have 
become ? Possibly nothing; as it is he has left a curiously 
fascinating legacy behind him. 

ALR. 









INSTRUMENTAL AND CHAMBER MUSIC 


Kitain (piano). Etude Tableau in F minor. Prelude in G 
minor (Rachmaninov). Etude Op. 2 No. 1: 
Prelude Op. 11. No. 2 (Scriabine). Columbia DXg05 

(12 in., 4s.). 

Less than justice is done to Scriabine by the meagre representa- 
tion of his music on the catalogue. Surely we could do with the 
whole of Op. 11 and the best of Opp. 13,.15, 16 and 17. 

Meanwhile we must be grateful for this small sample from 
‘Op. 11, a wayward prelude which has a melodic line characteristic 
of the composer, and a piece of music less indebted to Chopin 
than the romantic melody of the preceding étude (the first of 
three “ pieces’ in the catalogue I have). (Those who know 
No. 2 of Op. 11 well will find an important bass note twice lack- 
ing at the reprise of the tune). I much prefer the Rachmaninov 
pieces to the ones recently chosen by Miss Joyce. The writing 
is more economical and the melodic ideas and design perfectly 
clear. The F minor is a kind of urgent march measure, stern in 
character and the G sharp minor prelude a sad and passionate 
cello-like melody for the left hand, with a beautifully devised 
accompaniment and a climax of some power. 

Using excellently contrasted tone, lovely in the soft passages of 
the first Scriabine and the last Rachmaninov, Kitain gives admir- 
~ performances of material praiseworthily off the beaten 
track. 


Eileen Joyce (piano). Scherzo, Op. 16, No. 2 (d’ Albert) and 
Trois Danses Fantastiques (Shostakovich). Parlophone, 
E1139! (12 in., 4s.). 

Miss Joyce had made an excellently unconventional choice 
‘of material. Many people will remember d’Albert’s tuneful 
opera ‘‘ Tiefland ” which was done under Sir Thomas Beecham 
many years ago. A fair amount of his music has been recorded 
but nothing for the piano remains. The composer made an 
acoustic record of some of his own works, including this Scherzo, 
for Polydor, but these have long vanished from the catalogue. 

The Scherzo is Mendelssohnian in character and makes up in 
brilliance of writing what it lacks in freshness of melody. As 
befits a piano work from the hand of a famous virtuoso it is 
most effectively laid out for the instrument. Had d’Albert heard 
Miss ‘Joyce’s dexterous and sparkling performance he might— 
— the position again been vacant—have made her his eighth 
wife ! 

Shostakovitch’s symphony has now been deleted from the 
H.M.V. catalogue and only a transcription of a piano prelude for 
orchestra remains. (Note that H.M.V. spell his name in the 
Polish style, Szostakowicz.) 

In spite of his declared belief that “‘ music cannot help having a 
political basis” and being spoken of as “ composer-laureate of 
the Soviet State” this comrade has been eliminated (musically 
at any rate) as traces of the petit-bourgeois were discovered in his 
music. 


I thought the opera ‘“‘ Lady Macbeth,” and the symphony 









recorded by H.M.V. very impressivé. These small works show 
another side of the composer’s art. 

The first dance has the texture of Scriabin’s earlier writing and 
the manner of the Stravinsky of Petrouchka. It is a morbid little 
clown’s dance. But in the other two one is reminded of Poulenc’s 
guying of popular music. One is a bourgeois waltz and the other a 
sort of perverted Anglican hymn tune! at least that is how they 
sounded to me. If Shostakovich had merely called them preludes 
they would have been apt matter for political condemnation. 

Miss Joyce presents them with a delightful sly humour and 
they are pleasant to listen to. The recording of both sides is most 
excellent. 


Lili ‘Kraus (piano) Three Rondos on Folk Tunes and 
Roumanian Folk Dances (Bartdédk). Parlo-Odeon, 
R20434-5. (two 12 in., 12s.). 

Miss Kraus, like Miss Joyce, can always be relied upon for an 
interesting choice of material and she now gives us some excellent 
examples of Barték’s intensely individual art. That indefatigable 
artist, Edith Lorand, has already recorded the Roumanian 
Dances with her orchestra. (Parlophone, E10997) 

Any one familiar with the exquisite Ten Easy Pieces (easy only 
as regards notes) or the four volumes of Children’s Pieces will have 
no difficulty in enjoying these more extended Rondos, but others 
would do well to read Scholes’ account of the composer and his 
methods in the ‘‘ Columbia History of Music ”’ pamphlet (O.U.P. 
as. 6d.). Of later date, I imagine, than the above-mentioned 
works and the Roumanian Dances, the Rondos show the composer 
tending to the percussive use of the piano which one regrets in his 
more recent works, and which may be the result of “ a definite 
conflict in his art between his simple, profound and Beethovenian 
nature and the nervous exasperation and feverish restlessness 
which are so typical of the modern spirit.”” Yet in these Rondos 
there are sections of great delicacy (No. 3), simplicity (No. 1) 
and jollity (No. 2). As Cecil Gray says (to quote him once again) 
“‘ Barték possesses that rare quality of mind which illuminates 
everything it touches.”” One never feels as with some other 
composers who have “arranged ” folk tunes, that any violence is 
being done to the melodies, but rather that they have become 
part of the composer’s being, fertilised by ‘his richly individual 
and powerful mind. This is music worth getting to know. Try 
the Roumanian Dances first. 

It is evident that Miss Kraus thoroughly understands and 
sympathises with the composer’s intentions. She uses the wide 
tonal range required by the music, does not soften harmonic 
asperities, and brings her fine sense of. rhythm into play—a most 
important factor in this music. 

The recording is excellent and the hefty bass of the third Rondo 
is as well reproduced as the delicate passages. 

As a tonic against crooners and swingers et hoc genus omne, this 
open-air music, redolent of the soil, is worth a guinea a record! 


Raoul Koczalski (piano). Etudes, Op. ro, 25 and three 
without Opus number. (Chopin). Decca-Polydor LY6115- 
6121 (7 12 in., 28s.). 


I certainly cannot engage in a comparative discussion here of 
all the recordings of the Chopin Studies, Op. 10 and Op. 25, 
but I notice the Cortot recording of Op. 25 (GRAMOPHONE, 1935) 
has been withdrawn though that of Op. 10 remains! Backhaus’ 
recording of both Opus is still on the catalogue. 

I know nothing of Mr. Koczalski, except that I have seen his 
name in foreign lists, or of the date these recordings were made ; 
but I do not take them to be very recent. 

It is difficult to give a judgment on this artist which will not 
create prejudice against him. His virtues are great facility and 
regard for the text and a high standard of accuracy : his failings 
a lack of tonal variety and gradation, and an almost total absence 
of poetic impulse. I never heard a player before who so uniformly 
succeeded in avoiding having his imagination kindled. No one 
could play, for example, the “ revolutionary ” study (No. 12 of 
Op. 10) or Nos. 11 and 12 of Op. 25 without some emotional 
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uprising: .but Mr. Koczalski, if inwardly agitated, remains 
outwardly surprisingly calm ! There is no trace of “ Asiatic 
wildne3s ”’ in his octave study (Op. 25, No. 10). Of this study 
Niecks said “ finally hell prevails’: I shall be relieved if hell is 
such a peaceful place as this artist makes it ! 

Does he then make up for lack of fire by a large measure of 
rich sensuous tone and feeling? He does not. There is little 
** sweet sensuousness ” in the luscious E major melody of No. 5, 
Op.. 25, or ethereal floating quality in No. 1 of this opus. 

He is not caressing, passionate, sparkling, or fiery: but nearly 
always cool, quite sure of himself, rhythmically sound though 
never subtle, never making a harsh sound, never breaking 
butterflies on wheels (No. 9 of Op. 10!) and playing, as I have 
said, with enviable accuracy and fluency and phrasing well. 
This coolness, without freshness of outlook and almost austere, 
is the key-note of this pianist’s approach to Chopin. It may 
appeal to some: and certainly those who want a careful and 
scrupulous playing of the notes will find much here to admire. 
As regards recording there is a good bass and a rather brittle 
treble. the middle register is good and supports well the weight 
put upon it in No. 12 of Op. 25, which is one of the best interpre- 
tations the pianist gives us. He really does kindle a bit here. 
His E major (No. 3 of Op. 10) sings pleasantly and the climax is 
in proportion: but there is a sense of hurry and little depth in 
No. 6 in E flat minor of this opus: and again in the lovely No. 7 
of Op. 25 one doesn’t feel, as Karasowski said, ‘‘ the heart has 
not lost something, it has lost everything.” 

In the F major study (No. 8 Op. 10) the outlining of the left- 
hand part is blurred and lacking in vitality. It is the pianist’s 
right hand work that draws most praise. His thirds in No. 6 of 
Op. 25 are beautifully clean. 

The two single records I would recommend are LY6115 
(Nos. 1 and 11: 2, 5 and 7 of Op. 10) and LY6119 (Nos. 3 and 
4: 12 and 6 of Op. 25). In their cool detached way they may 
easily give a good deal of pleasure, and certainly no shocks ! 

The remaining records are as follows : Op. 10, LY6116. 
Nos. 3, 4 and 6, LY6117. Nos. 8 and 10, g and 12, Op. 25, 
LY6118. Nos. 2 and 5, 8, 9 and 1, LY6120. Nos. 7, 10, LY. 
No. 11 ; 3 studies without opus number. 

* 


Hilda Bor (piano). (a) Papillon : 
Opus 43 and Wedding Day No. 6. Opus 65. 
Columbia FB.2147. (10 in., 2s.). 

Memories of schooldays. and much labour spent on that run up 
in Papillon, so neatly done by Miss Bor! It is pleasant to have 
another recording of these charming little pieces. Gieseking did 
“ Butterfly ” and “‘ Wedding Day ” on Parlophone E11136 some 
long time ago. I don’t care very much for the tone of the piano, 
but like the delicacy and poetry of Miss Bor’s playing. Why 
does the label mix languages like this ? To those who have no 
French, may I say that Oisillon is our old friend “ Little Bird !” 


(6) Oisillon Nos. 1 and 4. 
(Grieg). 


Ania Dorfmann (piano). 


Man lives but once (Strauss- 
Columbia, DB1846. (10 in., 3s.). 


I see that Rachmaninov has made a record of Man lebt nur einmal 
(Johann Strauss’ Op. 164) for Victor, so there must be some 
attraction in Tausig’s arrangement. Miss Dorfmann does 
nothing, however, to reconcile me to what seems to be an un- 
melodious and heavy-handed piece. Recording is not more than 
average, but it cannot be blamed for the harshness of tone this 
unequal pianist sometimes uses, not for the first time. I hope 
she will have better luck with her next choice. 


arr. Tausig). 


The Grinke Trio. Phantasie Trio in A minor (Ireland) and 
Holy Boy for ‘cello and piano (Ireland). Decca, 
K8g9-900 (two 12 in., 8s.). 


The representation of John Ireland’s music on our catalogues 
is very poor. His name is not now in the H.M.V. list at all and 
Columbia only have the ’cello sonata—a fine work—and “‘ April,” 
‘a piano solo played by the composer. Will not Miss Joyce give 
us: “* Chelsea Reach” and “ The darkened valley” and some 
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others of the few but distinguished pieces. of piano music by this 
composer, who is such a severe critic ‘of himself ? A re-recording 
of the second piano and violin sonata in A minor would also be 
most welcome. It is an unjustly neglected work of great merit 
and with a special significance in these troubled times. 


Meanwhile all honour to Decca for giving us the early 
Phantasy trio which won second prize, in 1908, in Cobbett’s 
second phantasy competition and is the earliest surviving work 
of this Brahms-like destroyer. 


It may not be highly characteristic of the composer—and has 
certainly none of the uncompromisingly harsh, even crabbed, 
writing of later years—but it shows Ireland’s undoubted lyrical 
gift—one side of his talent—in full flower and it does not disdain . 
sensuous appeal in its slow section. It is a sound, manly and 
eloquent piece of writing which uses quite clear extended sonata 
form, the andantino (Part 2) being the development section, the 
vivace at the end, the coda. 


I now want to make it quite clear that there is a vitality, a 
passion, an impetuous sweep in this performance that English 
artists too rarely show. And that the recording is outstandingly 
good—in the class of the Arensky Trio issued in January, 1939 
by Parlophone (E11386-8). The enthusiasm behind the per- 
formance really comes over and balance and tone are admirable. 
It will be surprising and disgraceful if these records do not sell 
well, for the music is of the sort anyone reasonably musical can 
appreciate and the issue is a notable one. On the reverse of the 
second record there is a transcription for ’cello of the lovely little 
piano piece (one of five in an album which came out a long while 
ago) “* The Holy Boy.” Miss Hooton’s tone is rather too vibrant 
in some parts of this but otherwise she gives a musicianly 
performance. 


*Rudolph Serkin (piano) and the Busch Quartet : Quintet in 
F minor, Op. 34 (Brahms). H.M.V. DB3694-98 (five 
12 in., 30s.). Auto DB. 8620-4. 

Two recordings of this quintet already exist (Flonzaley and 
Harold Bauer. H.M.V.), Lener and Mme. Loeser-Lebert. 
Columbia), but both of these date back some time. The work 
it will be remembered, started life as a string quintet, then 
became a sonata for two pianos, nearly an orchestral work, and 
finally reached its present form. The midwives in attendance 
at this difficult birth were Mme Schumann and Joachim. 


It seems odd to me that anyone should find a repelling austerity 
in this great work—especially anyone accustomed to wrestling 
with Hindemith, Berg, or Barték! The music certainly has its 
moments of pessimism—the opening of the development 
section of the first movement, for example, or the quiet sad page 
in the finale—and certainly is lacking in the sensuous appeal of 
such a work of this period as the B flat sextet; but it is such fine 
strong stuff that the impression left is certainly not one of gloom, 
but of a resolute character, yet not lacking in tenderness, steadily 
making his way. The many and various works that Brahms 
had committed to the flames before venturing on his first chamber 
music work with an opus number had left him already a master 
of his craft. Only in the opening of the last movement do we 
miss the second cello of the original string quintet : for the rest 
there is a feeling of inevitability in almost every bar. I except 
from that statement the second subject of the Schubertian slow 
movement, which does seem -rather manufactured and rhyth- 
mically tortuous. The music has been analysed in the leaflet 
accompanying the records and so I must turn to the performance. 
It would be hard to imagine a better one, certainly not one with 
such a magnificent rhythmical ensemble. The vigour and energy 
of the scherzo are remarkable and carry one off one’s feet. If 
Brahms could not, as his critics say, write a fast movement, this 
one is a good imitation! Then the tone and balance of strings and 
piano is generally excellent, but the cello of the quartet is often 
curiously weak and his pizzicati almost inaudible. When his part 
is to be prominent he seems to have plenty of tone, so why the 
timidity elsewhere I know not. 
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New Columbia March Records : 




















THE GREAT ORGAN OF 


LYONS CATHEDRAL 


Played by— 
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PIECE HEROIQUE (César Franck). In two parts. Record DX903 (4s.) 






























































by WEINGARTNER 


'-LENER QUARTET 


(Lener, Smilovits, Roth and Hartman) 


2—-EGON PETRI (Piano) 
3—ANIA DORFMANN (Piano) 
4—EMIL SAU ER (Piano) with the “#s#PIANO CONCERTO No. 1 in E flat. Three Records, 


Conservatoire Concert Orchestra (Paris), Conducted 


5—KITAIN (Piano) 


Edouard COMMETTE 


FIVE OTHER 
BRILLIANT 
INSTRUMENTAL 
RECORDINGS 
OF SUPREME 
ATTRACTION 
THIS MONTH 





In two parts. 


Rachmaninoff's ETUDE TABLEAU in F minor (Op. 33, No. 1): 


sharp minor (O 


. 82, No. 12). 
Scriabin’s ETUDE 


(Op. 2, No.1): 























In two parts. 
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Conducted by 


New ATTRACTIONS 


LONDON SYM. ORCH. 
WALTER GOEHR 


THE IMMORTALS—Concert Overture. 
Record DX904 (4s.) 


TINO ROSSI SINGS 


J’ATTENDRAI (Au Revoir). Jn French. 
LE BATEAU DES ILES (The Boat to the 


In French. DB1848 (3s.) 
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For Full 
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“Grand Prix ”— 


BOUM!! 





enchantee’’). 


Recording which won the French 1938 


CHARLES TRENET (Vocal) 


Accompanied by WAL BERG 


VOUS ETE Ss JOLIE (Both in French, from film—* La route 


and HIS ORCHESTRA 


Record DB1847 (3s.) 





Dvorak’s QUARTET in E flat (Op. 51). 


Busoni’s ALBUMBLATT No.3 (In der Art eines Choralvorspiels) : 
and ALL’ ITALIA! (in modo napolitano) (from 


* Elegies '’). 
LX792 (6s.) 


Strauss’ MAN LIVES BUT ONCE (Mann lebt nur einma)), 


Record DB1846 (3s.) 


LX789-91 (6s. each) with Notes, complete, 18s 


(Auto. Couplings -LX'8432- 4) 


and PRELUDE in G 


and PRELUDE (0p. 11, No. 2), Record DX905 (4s.) 


AT THE CENOTAPH 


(Order of Music at the Armistice 
Day Services.) 
Reg. Band of H.M. GRENADIER 


Played by the 
GUARDS. 


Con. by Magor GEORGE MILLER. 
In two parts, Record DX906 (4s.) 





Four Records, LX79.-6 
(6s. each) in Art Album (free) with Notes, complete, 24s. 
(Auto. Couplings —LX8428-: a) 





RAWICZ &LANDAUER 


Liszt's LIEBESTRAUM = 
Dvorak’s HUMORESKE } FB3146 (3s.) 


New Boy-Soprano Recording 


FRANK BIRD. With Inst. Accom. 


SPSS |} RBA es 
TORALF TOLLEFSEN 
(Accordeon) 

EL RELICARIO 
FB2148 (2s.) 


INVITATION TO THE 
WALTZ 
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“* CAREFREE ” 
FRED ASTAIRE 


Change Partners é 
I Used to be Colour Blind . 
; D 


(3s.) 
810 (3s.) 
Carroll Gibbons- Selection FB2080 (2s.) 
Change Partners : 

I Used to be Colour Blind 

Carroll Gibbons & Savoy 

Hotel Orpheans 


. | FB2082 
2s. 


DB1809 


FLANAGAN & ALLEN 


Played by MANTOVANI & His 
Orch. Record FB2136 (2s.) 


ALBERT SANDLER & 
HIS ORCHESTRA 


THE WEDDING OF THE ROSE FB2144 
I GIVE MY HEART —_— —* The e 
Dubarry’’) ~ 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDERS 
HONOLULU MOON } FB2146 (2s.) 
CARROLL GIBBONS 

(Piano) 


PIANO PLAYTIME ome 1) } FB2160 (2s.) 


In two parts 


Dance Records by Carroll Gibbons, Hugo Rignold, Mantovani, Henry Hall, 
Ray Ventura, Reginald Williams, and their Orchestras. 

















Prices not valid 
in Eire 


ON SALE AT ALL DEALERS—Complete List post free from Columbia of 98-108, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.1. 


JOHN McHUGH, Tenor 
YOU'RE MINE Y FB2149 
I'LL WALK BESIDE YOU. f (2s 


TURNER LAYTON tPiano 

GRANDMA SAID...) poss 

IF EVER A HEART WAS “ 
IN THE RIGHT PLACE J  (2s.) 


LES ALLEN: SINGS 
THEY SAY f ae 

I SHALL ALWAYS. RE- a 
MEMBER YOU SMILING pe 


THE SIX SWINGERS 
Dir.. by GEORGE SCOTT WOOD 

WHERE IS ALEXANDER? 
Fox Trot. 

FRANKIE AND JOHNNIE, 
Fox Trot. . 


FB2166. 
2s. 


in Their Latest Success— 


“THE UMBRELLA MAN” Record FB2143 (2s.) 


Columbia 
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The virtues of the quartet, all present again, are too well 
known to recapitulate, but a special word of praise must go to 
Mr. Serkin for his fine handling of the piano part. His fervour is 
of great value, with the exception of slight deterioration on side 9 
(thick syncopated writing rather orchestral in texture), the 
recording is of the greatest excellence. Movements overlap. 


*Lener String Quartet : Quartet in E flat (Dvorak). 
Columbia LX793-6. Auto LX8428-31 (12 in., 24s.). 

I was puzzled to find only Brahms’ clarinet quintet among the 
works in the winning lists of the chamber music competition 
(February GRAMOPHONE) and even more so to discover that 
Dvorak was not represented at all! His lovely contributions to 
chamber music should be as popular as those of Schubert, with 
whom he has so close an affinity. Music so rich in melody and 
full of feeling ought not to suffer such neglect. It is to be hoped 
that there will be a good response to this present issue of a work 
apparently not recorded in full before. The fine A flat major, 
Op. 105, quartet has now vanished from the H.M.V. catalogue 
and Op. 106 in G major (Victor) has not been issued here. 

The E flat major quartet dates from 1879 and belongs to Dvorak’s 
“Slavonic” period : it has always been one of its composers 
most popular works and is full of sunshine and laughter in all but 
the chief section of the second movement. Thus the second 
subject of the first movement is a polka and the delightful way it is 
interwoven with the quick little figure of the first subject should not 
escape notice. ‘The second movement is a dumka, that is “‘ a type 
of Slavonic folk-ballad, alternatively elegiac and madly gay.” 
A form most familiar in the Dumky Trio (Op. go) and recurring 
elsewhere in Dvofak’s chamber music. 

The minor nostalgic melody is exquisite and should have been 
allowed to conclude Part III. Instead of this there come a few 
bars of the furiant (a quick version of the same tune in the shape 
of a wild dance) which could well have gone on the next side. 
Mistakes of this kind could so easily be avoided. 

Nothing disturbs the noble serenity of the ‘‘ Romance ”’ that 
follows. After these serious pages Dvorak returns to humour 
again, choosing a Czech dance, the skoéna, for his gay finale. 

The recording of the quartet is good, but the performance not 
ideal. Perhaps it needs an organisation of the composer’s own 
countrymen to bring out all the fine points of the work and, 
especially, to give it its proper rhythmic vitality. This is certainly 
true of the Symphonies and Slavonic Dances. 

The Lener Quartet are, as one would expect, most successful 
with the slow portion of the Dumky movement, and with the third 
movement. ‘These are warmly beautiful in tone and very sensi- 
tively done. One small false entry may easily be forgiven. 

The above qualification should not deter anyone from becom- 
ing acquainted or renewing acquaintance with this lovely work. 
Each movement is complete on two sides and for one record the 
Dumky movement (LX794) is the obvious choice. 


GAMUT RECORDS 


Boris Schwarz (violin), Alice Ehlers (harpsichord) : Sonatas 
for Violin and Harpsichord : No. 1 in B minor, No. 2 
in A major, No. 3 in E major, No. 4 in C minor, No. 5 
in F minor, No. 6 in G major. (Bach). Gamut Records, 
Masterset Nos. 7 and 8 (12 12ins.) Four guineas. (Sole 
English Agent: The Gramophone Exchange Ltd). 


There has not been an issue of one of the Bach violin and 
clavier sonatas for some long time, and so a complete recording 
of the six sonatas is indeed welcome. The only ones recorded in 
full before and still available are Nos. 3 (E major), 4 (C minor), 
5 (F minor) and 6 (G major). A useful leaflet accompanying the 
recordings does well to point out that these sonatas are in reality 
“ trios,” the violin having one part and the harpsichord two : 
one unit with three distinct parts. The harpsichord part some- 
times consists of a figured bass (considerately filled up in modern 
editions) and more usually two part, and sometimes three-part 
writing. No dance movements appear in the sonatas—which 
belong to the Céthen period, and, as various copies show, were 
constantly revised by Bach—but they depict, in their andantes, 
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adagios, and allegros, what Schweitzer calls Soul-states and 
inner experiences, but with force in the place of passion. Sorrow 
predominates ; we could almost imagine Bach wrote these works 
under the influence of the loss of his first wife. 

Two of the earlier recordings had harpsichord accompaniment, 
T see, and this is absolutely necessary if anything like a satisfactory 
performance is to be secured, for the clear silvery tone of the 
instrument and the use of octave couplers both enable the part 
writing to be well defined and varied, and enrich the tone with- 
out any blurring. 

The present recording corresponds in almost every way with 
Bach’s intentions and there is no doubt about the qualifications 
of the two artists for their task. 

Alice Ehlers, a pupil of Landowska, is known to us by her 
recordings for Parlophone and is, also, an internationally cele- 
brated artist. Boris Schwarz, a pupil of Flesch, Thibaud, and 
Capet, is a brilliant young violinist, who has toured Europe for 
twenty years, performing as soloist with leading orchestras. Both 
artists— Miss Ehlers has made a detailed study of all the available 
manuscript copies—are at one with the spirit of the music ; and 
while taking the slow movements at a pace which avoids any 
suspicion of dragging and yet allows plenty of room for emotional 
expansion, they do not rush the quick movements and so give 
time to enable us to follow the play of parts. 

I am not sure that either player quite realised the effect of the 
microphone being as close to them as it undoubtedly is. I was 
amazed recently to discover how intimate playing can be made 
nowadays and the quality of intimacy is the one thing lacking to 
the complete success of these records. One feels the artists are 
more on the concert platform than in the room. 

Mr. Schwarz’s tone is almost invariably beautiful, but some- 
times (in the first movement of the A major, for example) he is 
apt to pull on a note and to use more tone than is necessary. This 
last criticism applies also to Miss Ehlers; her instrument is a fine 
one, but it might have glittered less brightly. But such moments 
are hardly worth mentioning in view of the great musical pleasure 
afforded by the recording as a whole. Only one record is a 
failure, the adagio and vivace of the F minor. First of all the 
recording is definitely loud and coarse, and then Mr. Schwarz 
fails, as does every violinist I have ever heard, to reconcile the 
ear to the continuous double-stopping in his part of the adagio. 
Perhaps, too, the artists have not quite found themselves in the 
first two movements of the first sonata in B minor. The recording 
as regards balance, tone, surface noise, is on the whole remark- 
ably good, but I wish Gamut would introduce a somewhat clearer 
system of labelling. A.R. 


CHORAL VERSE SPEAKING 


Nevill House (Eastbourne) Verse Speaking Choir (cond., 
E. L. Laming) : The Akond of Swat (Lear) ; Five Eyes 
(W. de la Mare) ; Marching Song (Hardy) ; Sleeping 
Sea (Freeman) ; How the Hungry Lion Roars (Shake- 
speare). H.M.V., B8857 (10 in., 33.). 


Two records of verse spoken by another Eastbourne choir 
were noticed in the issue of August, 1938, page 114. I presume 
both sets of poems are spoken by members of schools. Some 
good effects are got by alternating full choir with a few members 
(as in anthems), and by making use of the differing registers and 
resonances, even when the voices are all those of girls. The 
calls of rhythm are strongly met. The problem is keener in the 
finer verse, such as that of Freeman, a true poet. Here the more 
obvious rhythmical attacks and gambits must be replaced by 
subtler balancings. The choir shows promising sensibility in 
this. I do not think one need expect, in such work, the absolute 
unanimity of a singing choir ; in some poems a slight irregularity 
here and there, if it does not arise from carelessness, may give a 
rugged edge to the weightier music. Do I detect, in the Lear, 
“a sofa(r) or a chair” ? The recording seems to have caught 
the values well, in this range of lively-toned speaking. a 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


Oscar Natzke (bass) with Hubert Greenslade at the piano : 
Myself when young from In a Persian Garden (Liza 
Lehmann) and Pilgrim’s Song _ (Tolstoi-Tchaikovsky) ; 
sung in English. Parlophone, E11397 (12in., 4s.). 

Oscar Natzke is twenty-six years old ; his mother came from 
British stock ; his father was a Russian who emigrated to New 
Zealand and took up farming. Fate was not too kind at first 
and Oscar was swinging a blacksmith’s hammer as a lad of fifteen. 
His voice is a powerful basso profundo, reaching down to an 
octave below bass F. Thanks to the generosity of a number of 
musical people in New Zealand, as well as the directors of Trinity 
College of Music, London, Oscar Natzke has been able to study 
for several years under Mr. Albert Garcia. He is to be heard at 
Covent Garden some time this year ; his singing has béen warmly 
admired by Vladimir Rosing, Sir Thomas Beecham, Percy 
Heming and many others connected with the opera. 

I owe this information to the kindness of the Parlophone Co., 
for whom Mr. Natzke is recording ; in quoting it, I am saved 
from embarrassment by the fact that I, too, warmly admire both 
voice and singing in this, the singer’s gramophone debut. The 
sound pours forth easily, smoothly and steadily in a fine resound- 
ing manner. The songs are intelligently shaped and phrased ; 
the singer makes a praiseworthy and reasonably successful effort 
to pronounce his words clearly and naturally. There are no 
mannerisms ; there is no suggestion of self-consciousness. It looks 
as if Mr. Natzke is a distinct “‘ find ” and that more of his records 
will soon be needed. 


Lina Pagliughi (soprano) with orchestra : Bell Song from 
Lakmé (Delibes) ; sung in Italian. Parlophone, E11396 
(12 in., 4s. od.). Adina’s aria from L’elisir d’amore 
(Romani ; Donizetti) and Tutte Ie feste al tempio from 
Rigoletto (Piave ; Verdi) ; sung in Italian. Parlophone, 
E 11395 (12 in., 4s.). 

Not so long ago a leading critic wrote of Lina Pagliughi that 
it would be an impertinence to criticise her singing and it is true 
that at the present time she is Italy’s foremost coloratura soprano. 
However, at the risk of being judged impertinent, I must affirm 
that to me her singing in general, and on the present records in 
particular, is lacking in those finer qualities which made the sing- 
ing of some coloraturas of the past such a joy to hear. In these 
arias there is a slight but distinct suggestion of unsteady tone, 
and the intonation in several places in the Lakmé air is not above 
suspicion ; on the other hand the renderings have a definite 
dramatic significance. The Bell Song occupies both sides of a 
record; save for the preliminary vocal flourishes it is complete. In 
twenty-five years I cannot recall any record of Adina’s aria having 
been issued here ; nor can I remember a performance of the 
opera, save by the Italian marionettes, with hidden singers. 
For this reason I suggest that E11395 is the most interesting of 
this pair of records. The aria is Prendi! Per me sei libero ; in it 
Adina, who has bought back from Sergeant Belcore the document 
which signed on Nemorino as an army recruit, hands the paper 
to this love-sick swain, telling him that thanks to her he is free 
again, and hinting that his fate will soon change for the better. 
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Heinrich Schlusnus (baritone) with Sebastian Peschko at 
the piano : Der Néck (Loewe); sung in German. Decca- 
Polydor, LY 6123 (12 in., 4s.). Tom der Reimer (Loewe) 
and Der Schatzgriber (Loewe) ; sung in German. Decca- 
Polydor, LY 6122 (12 in., 4s.). 

In these versions of three Loewe ballads Schlusnus does not 
reach quite the same high standard as he did formerly in his 
recordings of songs by Schubert, Brahms, Wolf and others ; 
but his renderings are good enough for the new records to 
prove of considerable value to those who find Loewe’s songs 
interesting. It is to be hoped that Decca will issue the words j 
and translations with the records ; without them it is hardly 
possible to appreciate the songs ; with them their meaning and the 
appropriateness of the picturesque pianoforte parts can be 
readily grasped. Tom the Rhymer has been recorded fairly often, 
but versions of the other songs are rare. Der Nock, a difficult 
song with a wide range and awkward intervals, is fairly long and 
occupies two sides. 


Richard Tauber (tenor) with orchestra : Roses from the 
South (J. Strauss) and Tales from the Vienna Woods 
(J. Strauss, arr. Korngold) ; sung in German. Parlophone- 
Odeon, RO20432 (10 in., 4s.). 

Among the many records of light and tuneful music which 
Herr Tauber has made this one must certainly take a high place. 
Of its kind the music is excellent and the singer evidently finds his 
task an agreeable one ; the record will assuredly find a host of 
admirers. 


Ninon Vallin (soprano) with piano : Valse de adieu (Calms ; 
Chopin, arr. Darck) and L’adorable cantiléne (Chapelle ; 
Spencer) ; sung in French. Parlophone-Odeon, RO20430 
(10 in., 4s.). 

It seems hard that Mlle. Ninon Vallin should offer us now-a- 
days little else but pretty trifles even if, as in the present case, she 
offers them in a very charming manner. After this observation, 
there is little or nothing to be said ; the lady has a lovely voice, a ; 
sense of style, a good accompanist and a kind recorder. 


Vienna Boys’ Choir: (a) Sandmannch (Brahms), (6) 
Kein Halmlein wachst auf Erden (F. Bach), and (c) 
Rosestock, Holderbliit (Folk-song) ; sung in German. 
Parlophone-Odeon, RO20428 (10 in., 4s.). 

Like a number of others, this is a famous choir. Its history 
and triumphs are related in an article in THE GRAMOPHONE 
for December, 1937; the choir-boys’ home and training are 
also described. It is clear from these recordings that the lads 
sing as a well-trained band. How far their work is found pleasing 
will depend mainly, I fancy, on how far their tone is regarded as 
agreeable. Personally, I find the sound of their united voices 
unpleasant ; but quite likely my reaction is shared by only a 
small minority. Interested readers should certainly hear the 
record. 





Vienna Boys’ Choir, with piano : Von meinen Bergen muss 
ich scheiden (Folk song) and Kameradschaftslied 
(Gentner ; Schmidt) ; sung in German. Parlophone-Odeon 
RO20433 (10 in., 4s.). 

It may be only my fancy, but of the two or three records I have 
heard by this boys’ choir I think this is the best as regards both 
singing and recording ; readers who feel interested but who have 
not heard the previous recordings are therefore recommended to 
try this one first. 


Berlin State Opera Orchestra (Conductor : W. Schiitze), 
with chorus and soloists : Extracts from Der Freischtiitz 
(Weber ; arr. Liitzow) ; sung in German. Decca-Polydor, 
LY 6126 (12 in,, 4s.). 

My own view of the vocal pot-pourri is that it is best restricted 
to operetta and musical comedy, when a string of fairly short and 
tuneful snippets, grave and gay, can often be arranged. The 
more serious operatic works do not allow of this so readily ; some 
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can be coaxed to make pleasing orchestral selections, but few 
make satisfactory “‘ vocal gems.”’ I find it hard to believe that 
many readers who know Weber’s romantic opera will enjoy this 
arrangement of extracts, or that any readers making their first 
acquaintance with the work via this record will be tempted thereby 
to ask for more. Yet, judging by other records of similar charac- 
ter, the performance given here reaches a reasonably satisfactory 
standard, with a pleasing soprano for Agatha, and a competent 
tenor for Max. H.F.V.L. 


The Lyrebird Press Music by Couperin 


Erika Rokyta (soprano) and Paul Brunold (organ): Adoles- 
centulus sum, *OLD5o. The same and Ger- 
maine Cernay (mezzo-soprano): Venite exultemus 
Domino, OL49. Lise Daniels (soprano): Air Serieux 
and Air from Diane and Acteon (Rameau), *OLi9. 
Marcelle de Lacour (harpsichord): Les Fastes de la 
Grande et Ancienne Menestrandise, OL11; 4th 
Concert Royal, OL51-2 and gth Concert, *OL73-4, both 
conducted by R. Desormiére (10-in. records, indicated by 
an asterisk, 5s., 12 in., 7s. 6d.) 

I sang the praises of Mrs, Louise Dyer in the January, 1939 
GRAMOPHONE and have to renew them hearing that she has 
some twenty-four records of Couperin’s music in hand of which 
those listed above are now available. Mrs. Dyer, whose Lyrebird 
edition of his works is famous, is, of course, a Couperin enthusiast 
and feels that scant justice has been done to the composer by 
musical historians. In order to convince the musical world of 
their lack of knowledge and to please herself, she is now not only 
issuing unlimited editions of certain works extracted from the 
complete edition but also worthy recordings of many of these. 
‘“ Worthy” means not merely good recording but the choice of 
artists really acquainted with the style and tradition of music 


which seems, on the surface so simple, but is yet far from easy to ° 


interpret. To this end some of the best artists in France have 
contributed and, if these discs are any criterion, they should 
certainly be able to show music-lovers that Couperin is much 
more than “‘ the musician of a lady’s boudoir.”” Some time ago 
I drew attention to the lovely setting of the Lessons of Tenebrae 
(No. 3) made by French H.M.V. (DB5o010-1) and I see with 
pleasure Mrs. Dyer has had records made of other parts of this 
work. I propose to wait for these to come in before attempting 
a description of this important side of Couperin’s art, well 
described by Henri Pruneriéres in the second volume of his 
Nouvelle Histoire de la Musique as full of ‘“‘ une piété tendre, douce et 
quelque peu voluptueuse.”’ 

The motet Adolescentulus sum is for soprano with two flutes, 
violins and organ providing a delicate accompaniment. The 
Mademoiselle Couperin whose name is written above the first 
entry of the voice part was the daughter of Couperin’s uncle 
Frangois, Sieur de Cronelly and evidently possessed a high 
soprano voice if this and the other motet under review are any 
evidence. Erika Rokyta negotiates the difficult ¢essitura of her 
part with ease, moving delightfully among the carolling flutes. 
The organ part, too, is almost entirely confined to the treble 
clef. Even more attractive in fresh melodic appeal and clarity of 
texture is Venite exultemus .Domino in which Miss Rokyta is joined 
by a fine mezzo-soprano, Germaine Cernay, the organ accom- 
panying. This motet is in three parts of which the middle one 
Vox nulla potest dicere, is for the soprano and quieter in feeling. The 
passage for the two voices beginning O immensus amor is most 
moving. 

On the back of each of these discs M. Paul Brunold, editor of 
the volume from which the pieces came, and organist, in direct 
succession to Couperin, at St. Gervais, Paris, gives some account 
of Couperin’s religious music. This idea was tried long ago by 
Vocalion and a few times since, but I cannot commend it. What 
M. Brunold says would be much better contained on a leaflet 
and given an English translation. I beg Mrs. Dyer to believe this 
is a much more practical scheme, especially in these hard days 
when we want full value for our money ! 
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Miss Lise Daniels record of two charming airs (the Air Sérieux is 
from the Miniature Song Series I mentioned in the January 
review) is even better than the previous one she made, but I 
wish the harpsichord had been used for the accompaniment. 

Now comes instrumental music. Les Fastes de la grande et 
ancienne Menestrandise which means “ Records of the Great 
and Ancient Minstrelsy,” celebrates a great dispute in the 
musical profession, settled in 1707. It is a set of little pieces for 
the harpsichord in five “‘ acts ” which bear the titles: 1. Notables 
and Jurymen. 2. Hurdy-Gurdy players and beggars. 3. Jugglers, 
tumblers, and mountebanks with their bears and monkeys. 4. The 
infirm, or those injured in the service of the Great Minstrelsy. 
5. Rout of the whole troupe, caused by the bears, drunkards and 
monkeys. 

This “‘ programme” is carried out with some humour, the 
second “ act” being especially successful in this respect. The 
harpsichordist is Marcelle de Lacour who plays on an instrument 
of full “‘ fat” tone and adopts the right registration, one feels, 
for the various “‘ acts.”” Her playing of the rout (No. 5) is most 
brilliant. 

There remain two enchanting suites for violin, ‘cello, oboe, 
bassoon and harpsichord continuo, conducted by M. de R. 
Desormiére. In the Concert Royal (No. 4) a flute is added. The 
gth Concert has the sub-title Ritratto dell’ Amore (Portrait de 
amour) and all its movements, some for strings, some for oboe and 
bassoon, some for all, have the quality of the first, Le Charme, and 
are full of delicate suggestions of their titles. Thus the instruments 
in Le je-ne-scay-quoy do seem to be uttering a phrase suggestive of 
the words. The other suite follows the lines of those most familiar 
to us in Bach. 

The second record arrived broken, but the first is of exquisite 
quality. Here and in the gth Concert we do get that candle-lit 
intimacy which is such a delight and so rarely achieved. It must 
be briefly stated that the recording is most excellent —— 

A.R. 


HISTORICAL RECORDS 


Historical Series, Nos. 37 and 38. J. F. Delmas (bass) with 
orchestra : Benediction of the Poignards from The 
Huguenots (Meyerbeer) and Pauvre martyr (air de 
Rysoor) from Patrie (Paladilhe) ; sung in French. Parlo- 
phone-Odeon PO128 (10} in., 6s.). 

The great Battistini was content to seek fame and fortune in 
Europe ; America, or maybe the ocean that must be crossed to 
reach it, held no charm for him. Jean Francois Delmas (1861- 
1933) was even less ambitious. For forty years he sang in Paris 
at the Opéra ; he rarely sang in the French provinces ; he never 
sang outside France. French music lovers worshipped him ; 
to them he was more than Edouard de Reszke, Plangon and 
others whose names were much more widely known. He was a 
bass, but he also sang a number of baritone parts ; his favourite 
composer was Wagner and his favourite part Hans Sachs. 

The recordings now exhumed were made in 1905. They are 
loud and surprisingly good ; the orchestral support (unusual for 
1905?) is much better than it became some years later. It is easy 
to realise that Parisians had good cause to idolise the singer. The 
voice is clearly that of a superb bass ; both excerpts are splendidly 
sung with appropriate solemnity and dignity. No collector of 
historical recordings can afford to miss these admirable specimens. 


Historical Series, Nos. 39 and 39a. Giovanni Zenatello 
(tenor) with orchestra : Dio, mi potevi scagliar and Niun 
mi tema (Othello’s death) both from Otello (Verdi) ; sung 
in Italian. Parlophone-Odeon PXO 129 (12 in., 6s.). 

Once again Zenatello is represented in this series. On this 
occasion it is by two excerpts from his greatest part, that of 
Othello. The recordings were made in 1908. The general 
nature of the singer’s voice and style of 1908 remained very much 
the same nearly twenty years after, when he sang at Covent 
Garden. From the evidence of records it may be doubted 
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whether Zenatello ever had a voice of particularly fine quality. 
What seems clear is that his voice was of great power, that he 
could produce a clean, steady vocal line, and that his declamatory 
passages were clean-cut and vigorously rendered ; further, that 
his diction was remarkably good. These qualities are essential 
to any tenor who tackles the part of Othello, and Zenatello tackled 
it successfully for many years. Hence these recordings, by the 
greatest exponent of the part since the time of Tamagno, have a 
real historic interest and value. H.F.V.L. 
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BAND RECORDS 


It is not often nowadays that this column is honoured with a 
twelve-inch record but we have one this month—and a good 
one too. It contains Land of Hope and Glory and the fourth of 
the Pomp and Circumstance marches played by the Coldstream 
Guards Band (H.M.V. C3078). The popular melody of the 
former is played: as a cornet solo by Sergeant Arthur Hewlett 
and he gives an excellent performance. His phrasing is neat 
and musicianly and his tone is refined and as free from “ vul- 
garity ” as a cornet can be. Land of Hope and Glory started life, 
of course, as the Trio of the first of the Pomp and Circumstance 
marches, the most popular of the series. The fourth is second in 
popularity but is, I think, the finest of them all both in the actual 
material and its treatment. This is a splendid recording but I 
miss the bass drum and cymbals badly. If ever they deserve 
real prominence it is here. In response to my recent request for 
suggestions for recording several correspondents have complained 
that in recent years the recording of the “ kitchen ” department 
has not been so good as it was a few years ago, a complaint which 
I heartily endorse, but never have I missed drums and cymbals as 
much as in this record which otherwise is so good. 

The Royal Air Force Band follow last month’s excellent 
record with another brace of good marches well played and 
finely recorded. They are L’Entente Cordiale and Good Old 
Vienna (H.M.V. B8867). The latter is a particularly attractive 
march and its issue will please several of my correspondents for 
it is included in a number of their lists of desiderata. 

The Grenadier Guards Band, on Columbia DB1844, are 
in an unfamiliar réle. With the assistance of an organ they 
play Handel Parker’s Deep Harmony and The Supreme Sacrifice by 
the Rev. L. Harris, D.D. It is an excellent record of its kind 
but I think I should have liked it even better had the band 
dispensed with the assistance of the organ. I hope that this is 
not prejudice and I do not think it is, though I confess that to 
me the organ is the “ grand compromise ” and I am more tired 
of compromises these days than ever I was! 

Now for the brass bands. Black Dyke Mills Band play a 
couple of marches for a change. They are Colonel Bogey and 
Stars and Stripes (H.M.V. BD657). It is good but disappointing. 
No brass band can do full justice to the one and only Colonel 
Bogey, while Stars and Stripes without the piccolo obbligato is like 
bread without salt. The soprano cornet performs wonders but 
it is not a piccolo when all is said and done. 

Finally “The Famous St. Hilda’s Band ”—as they are 
pleased to call themselves—play a truncated version of Stealing 
through the Classics—Oratorios on Panachord 26013. One feels 
that it might have been left to others to apply the adjective. So 
far as the record itself is concerned I can say very little for my 
copy is very badly centred. The bass did not seem to be 
prominent enough but otherwise the recording and playing 
seemed to be good as far as it was possible to judge. W. A. C. 
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SONGS 


Probably nobody is more surprised than John McHugh to 
find himself at the top of the column this month. It is true that 
the competition is not much to worry about, but Mr. McHugh 
scores by singing two simple contemporary ballads simply and 
without affectation. You're Mine is by de Rance to Bruce Sievier’s 
words, while J°/l walk beside you finds two well-known names in 
collaboration, Edward Lockton & Alan Murray. (Col. FB2149, 2s.) 

Richard Tauber turns once more to the cinema for his con- 
tribution. Here are two vocal arrangements of Strauss waltzes 
taken from the recent film ‘‘ The Great Waltz.” Words have 
been fitted by Hammerstein, and both numbers have been 
arranged by Tiomkin. Titles are One day when we were young 
and I’m in love with Vienna, and it is interesting to note that the 
labels] bear no less than four copyright credits. Sure to be 
popular. (Parlophone, RO20431. 4s.). 

It is good to find Millicent Phillips settling down in the 
studios. As I said last month, her choice of songs needs as much 
care as her voice. Too few singers forget that it’s the music, like 
the tobacco, that counts, and while film theme songs may be 
quite innocuous, they are not the best food for students. My Own 
and You're as pretty as a picture, both by Adamson and McHugh, 
and taken from the film “‘ That Certain Age,” are charming and 
provide Miss Phillips with plenty of opportunities for effect. The 
recording, as usual, is brilliant, and for what it is the record is 
recommended unreservedly, but I hope that this delightful singer 
will think hard before deserting the slopes of Parnassus for good. 
(Parlophone R2615. 3s.). 

As for Tino Rossi, he fulfils the expectations of his immense 
body of admirers in two little songs by Poteat, Le Bateau des Iles 
(The Boat to the Isles) and F’Attendrai (Au Revoir). The former is 
my choice. (Columbia, DB1848, 3s.). 

To round off a short list, The Comedy Harmonists present 
their version of a recent hit, Ti-pi-tin, which is supported by the 
Dwarfs’ Yodel Song from ‘“‘ Snow White and The Seven Dwarfs ” 
on H.M.V. B8850 (gs.). 

Two late arrivals are also newcomers. Frank B a boy 
soprano (in a less enlightened age we called them “ trebles ”’) 
sings Ronald’s O Lovely Night and Moya’s Song of Songs with the 
inevitable cinema organ accompaniment on Col. FB2157 (2s.). 

Charles Trenet is French, and in an attractive first recording 
beguiles us with two numbers of his own : Vous etes jolie and 
Boum !! , both from the film ‘‘La route enchantée,” and 
accompanied by Wal Berg and his orchestra. There is a 
personality here. (Columbia DB1847 3s.). R.W. 


Reginald Foort (cinema-organ). Finlandia. Op. 26. No. 7. 
(Sibelius). H.M.V. BD665 (10 in., 2s.). 

I am reluctant to review this record, but as it has been sent to 
me there is little to be said except that those who like cinema 
organs will find it a faithful reproduction of the same ! 

Why should not the famous centre tune have been played on an 
honest-to-god oboe without tremulant ? As it is one is reminded 
of the bleating of a flock of celestial sheep ! There seems little tone 
in the upper treble register of this organ when needed for double 
forte, and Mr. Foort hangs up the rhythm badly at one point. But 
these criticisms will seem needless to the enormous following of this 
artist, and there is no point in pursuing them—chacun a son gott! 

A.R. 
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MISCELLANEOUS «xo DANCE 


Selections and Medleys 


The overture this month is again played by the London 
Palladium Orchestra. What combination more suitable, and 
what more fitting than a representative selection of Sousa 
marches ? High School Cadets, Semper Fidelis, Manhattan Beach, 
Liberty Bell, Washington Post, and The Belle of Chicago are grouped 
under the common title, Sousa on Parade. This really exhilarating 
display serves as an effective introduction to the more sober 
March of the Bowmen from the “‘ Robin Hood Suite ” on the reverse 
of H.M.V., C3079. In this, the interpretive skill of the orchestra 
is shown to even greater advantage. As usual Clifford Green- 
wood conducts. 

One can hardly fail to appreciate also, the selection from the 
Palace Theatre show Under Your Hat on Decca F6928. It is 
cast in a more rhythmic vein which, of course, well befits the 
style of Lew Stone and his Band and the Rhythm Brothers 
who assist vocally. Bobby Brown and his Accordion Band 
are rather more prosaic in a selection of Scottish melodies, 
entitled Heatherland. But what they lack in style is amply 
compensated for in presentation and vigour. Quite a likeable 
disc, Panachord 26014. Louis Levy and his Orchestra give 
us a foretaste of the songs from the Macdonald-Eddy film 
Sweethearts on H.M.V., BD668. Ingenuity and the usual Levy 


' diligence are the high lights here. 


Cinema organist Dudley Beaven also adventures into film- 
land. On Decca F6937 he plays selections from Sing, you Sinners 


* and Carefree ; and Alexander’s Ragtime Band occupies both sides of 


Decca F6952. Beaven is inclined to jazz some of the numbers 
too much, otherwise all are satisfactory. My choice is for the 
old Berlin tunes on F6952. There is little need for comment 
about Rex 9481. It contains a medley of popular songs, includ- 
ing Georgia’s gotta Moon, Any Broken Hearts to Mend, All Ashore, 
Joseph! Foseph! etc., played by Reginald Dixon. Dixon Hits 
No. 26 is the title. 

Of similar type and content are the next eight records. On 
Decca F6948 Charlie Kunz starts a new series named Melody 
Masters. Lehar is his first choice and the selection chosen is the 
Merry Widow Waltz, Gold and Silver, The Count of Luxembourg 
Waltz, Frasquita, You are my heart’s delight and Vilia. Decca 
F6934 contains No. D23 in the Charlie Kunz Piano Medley series, 
on Rex 9488 Jay Wilbur obliges with Melodies of the Month 
No. Rig, and piano duettists Ivor Moreton and Dave Kaye 
play Tin Pan Alley Medley, No. 15. This is the brightest effusion 
of the lot. Then from the piano to accordions, and in particular 
to Primo Scala’s Accordion Band playing Six Hits of the Day 
No. 24 on Rex 9479 and to soloist Louis Richard-Day who is 
assisted by a rhythm accompaniment in Accordion Revels. The last 
of these popular medleys is Hits of the Moment No. 5 and is played 
by the New Mayfair Accordion Band on H.M.V. BD667. 

After that bunch of pot-boilers we turn to a selection from The 
Great Waltz. This is obviously much to the liking of the Blue 
Hungarian Band. As you may guess the music is little more 
than a string of Strauss waltzes neatly knotted together (Regal- 
Zonophone MRa2g72). Another record of lilting music, this 
time from the pen of Delibes, is provided by the New Coventry 
Hippodrome Orchestra. Their selection from the Coppelia 
Ballet is gracefully played on Regal-Zonophone MR2973. 


Humour and Hill Billies 


Those who bought the three Max Miller records issued last 
December will need no prompting about another similar set. 
As before, Portfolio No. 4, comprising H.M.V. BD644-7 and 8 
was recorded during an actual performance at the Holborn 
Empire. Miller sings When we go on our Honeymoon, I thought 
T came to pick some flowers and All because I rolled my eyes. Effective 
padding, but tame compared with the rest of Miller’s act. The 


Holborn audience simply rock with merriment. Max Miller in 
the Theatre again is the title common to all three records. Do not 
miss them. 

It might be a good idea to record George Formby under 
similar. conditions, if that is possible. Hearing a “ cold” studio 
recording after the atmosphere of the Miller opus certainly 
seems dull by comparison. It isn’t really. Both Little wooden 
tool shed in the Garden and Frigid Air Fanny on Regal-Zonophone 
MRag6q, are of the usual Formby standard. 

On the other hand, the Arthur Askey type of humour, 
personality too, always seem to come over well. He seems to 
get under your skin right from the very beginning. Those 
inane remarks before he commences to sing probably have 
something to do with that. The Cuckoo and All to specification are 
typical of the “ Silly little man” (H.M.V. BD656.). 

So much for humour for the time being. Prepare now for a 
spate of hill billies by the singing cowboy, Gene Autry. Six 
records by one artist in one month is going some. To me, all 
the songs are much alike, so if you are interested hear the follow- 
ing and make your own choice. My Carolina Sunshine Girl and 
Pictures of my Mother (Rex 9461); Any old time and Dad in the Hills 
(Rex 9460) ; I’ll always be a rambler and Pistol Packin’ Papa (Rex 
9458) ; Blue Days and Money ain’t no use anyway (Rex 9459) ; 
I’ve got the Jailhouse Blues and Whisper your Mother’s name (Rex 
9457) ; In the shadow of the Pine and They cut down the old Pine Tree 
(Rex 9462). What is lacking in quantity by both Jimmy Davis 
and Tex Ritter is amply compensated by quality. Davis sings 
There’s a ranch in the Rockies and Farewell to the Range on Panachord 
26010 and Ritter sings Headin’ for the Rio Grande and Jailhouse 
Lament on Panachord 26012. All have instrumental accom- 
paniments. 


Vocalists 


Elsie Carlisle has responded to the many requests for a 
recording of Two Sleepy People. It may be remembered that after 
singing this number over the air just before Christmas, she 
collapsed in the studio. Fortunately, she has now recovered 
from the serious illness which followed. Certainly, if H.M.V. 
BD661 is any criterion, her vocal chords have suffered little. 
The Umbrella Man on the reverse is not one whit inferior and 
though I can hardly rate Grandma Said and Deep in a dream on 
H.M.V. BD663 so highly, they are well above the mediocre. 
Gracie Fields, too, is sure to please in She fought like a Tiger for 
her honour and One of the Orphans of the storm. On Rex 9478 the 
comedienne in her is given full rein. Sincerity of a more senti- 
mental kind is well displayed by Vera Lynn on Decca F6932. 
Both A Garden in Granada and When Mother Nature sings her Lullaby 
are models of clarity. 

Don’t let your love go wrong and Rock and Roll by the Boswell 
Sisters were originally issued under the Brunswick banner. 
Here they are again on Parlophone R2631. Less stylish, though 
quite entertaining in their own particular way are Rhythm in the 
Alphabet and You must have been a beautiful Baby. These are nicely 
sung by Sue and her Boy Friends on Rex 9486. 

You must have been a beautiful Baby is also sung by Bing Crosby 
on Brunswick 02694. It is coupled rather delightfully with 
Old Folks on Brunswick 02694. Crosby’s other songs, Can’t we 
talk it over and Many Happy Returns of the day are re-issues 
(Brunswick 02695). Chick Bullock, though he does not attempt 
emulation of Crosby, in You must have been a beautiful Baby he is 
hardly comparable. In both this and J must see Annie to-night on 
the back of Columbia FB2151 he is accompanied by his own 
orchestra. He has personality, but there is little music in his 
voice. 

There is much the same sort of disparity between Trees 
as sung by Victor Haven and Donald Novis on Regal-Zono- 
phone MR2975 and Decca F6953 respectively. Novis definitely 
lacks the Haven timbre and is inclined to “climb” as if the 
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song is pitched a little too high. Song of Songs on the reverse of 
the Decca disc is much better in this respect. Incidentally, 
Novis recorded Trees once before on Brunswick 01453. This, 
to an orchestral accompaniment. On the present record Eddie 
Dunstedter accompanies on the organ. Haven’s other song is 
Ah! sweet mystery of life. One of these days I shall perhaps 
remember where I first heard this rather striking tenor voice. 

The deep well measured tones of Denny Dennis are heard to 
definite advantage in Honey Chile and Good-night, Little Skipper on 
Rex 9477. But surely he is worthy of a better type of number. 
In direct contrast are the songs by Les: Allen. They say and 
I shall always remember you smiling on Columbia FB2152 are notable 
for clear diction and pleasant delivery. 

The Street Singer tends to be rather stilted in the Umbrella 
Man on Decca F6949. This sort of song needs a more free and a 
lighter interpretation. The coupling is Grandma Said. Day 
Dreaming and There’s something about an old love by Pat O’Regan 
are more to my liking, though he is still inclined towards senti- 
mentality (Rex 9490). O’Regan’s compatriot, Jack Daly, sings 
Phil the Fluter’s Ball in rousing style on Regal-Zonophone MR2974. 
On the reverse he, too, waxes sentimental in An Irish Lullaby. 


Now, for a change, four concerted numbers. First hear the - 


Gerard Singers in carefully blended arrangements of Smilin’ 
Through and A Little Bit of Heaven on Columbia FB2150. Then 
hear the amusing version of Funiculi Funicula by the Mills 
Brothers on Brunswick 02709. Asleep in the Deep on the reverse 
is even more attractive. 

Finally, from the Unity Theatre production “‘ Babes in the 
Wood ” we have Affiliate with me and Love on the Dole. These are 
sung by Vicki Miller and Bill Rowbotham who are assisted 
in the former number by the Unity Chorus. Not to be taken 
too seriously (Decca F6933). 


Light Music and Accordions, etc. 


In addition to the fifth and sixth contributions to their 
** Viennese Waltz Series,” A summer evening and Dolores respectively, 
Harry Horlick and his Orchestra (Decca F6938) have 
ten other titles to their name. What a chance to show their 
versatility. Needless to say, they make the most of it. Which 
all goes to show how easily one can be deceived by hearing, 
month after month, the same orchestra playing the same type 
of composition. Viennese waltzes for example. Throughout the 
following Decca records the orchestra show a range of expression 
and collective proficiency which are rather an eye opener to me. 


Hear them all and choose according to taste. Black Eyes and 
Two Guitars (F6940) ; Massenet’s Elegie and Saint Saéns, The 
Swan (F6941) ; Melody in F and Schumann’s Dreaming (F6942) ; 
Schubert’s Serenade and Toselli’s Serenade (F6943) and lastly Old 
Vienna and Frasquita Serenade on Decca F6944. I don’t know 
whether or not you can stand for yet another Donkey Serenade and 
yet another Lambeth Walk. Barnabas von Geczy and his 
Orchestra are, I presume, rather expecting that you will. 
H.M.V. B8871 admirably conveys the continental angle on these 
two money spinners. 

Albert Sandler and his Orchestra weave a pretty pattern 
around J give me heart from ‘‘ The Dubarry,”’ and then on the other 
side of Columbia FB2144 they deftly describe the sequel—The 
Wedding of the Rose. Louis Katzman and his Orchestra 
follow with The Bells of St. Mary’s and eventually close this little 
episode with an appropriately named march Love in a bunch of 
Roses (Panachord 26011). 

Remember the Kiss Serenade by Barnabas von’ Geczy and his 
Orchestra of a few months ago ? Well, here is another version of 
this very pretty morsel. This time it is played by Frederic 
Hippmann and his Orchestra on Parlophone R2630. Rather 
more coarse in texture, perhaps, but certainly not outclassed. 
In any case you must hear this disc if only for their colourful 
playing of Kisses in the dark. Those who did not take my hint to 
start collecting records of the “‘ Bright and Breezy ”’ series com- 
menced last month by Philip Green and his Orchestra 
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should take heed at once. Their versions of the marches Knights. 
bridge and Down the Mall confirm previous impressions that the 
boys fully intend to live up to the title chosen, quaver to quaver 
and no rests at all. Parlophone F1365 is all you need remember. 
In a lively mood too, is the New Mayfair Orchestra in the 
ever popular Espana by Waldteufel. Ancliffe’s Temptation Walt; 
on the reverse of H.M.V. BD658 is too, too pretty for my taste. 

Two more old stagers, The Policeman’s Holiday and the Parade 
of the Tin Soldiers, though on the robust side, are sure to please 
the kiddies. Rossini’s International Orchestra play them on 
Rex 9487. The former is really humorous. Anton and the Para- 
mount Theatre Orchestra are more temperate in a Serenade 
by Drdla on H.M.V. BD66o0. I rate this rather more highly 
than Elgar’s familiar Salut D’amour on the reverse. The orchestra 
are inclined to hurry this. Al Bollington assists, as usual, on 
the organ. 

Emil Roosz and his Orchestra seldom turn out a mediocre 
record and Rex 9480 is no exception. Both Tango Marina and 
When a Gipsy played are light fare played with lively understanding. 
They are far more entertaining in fact than the Third Walt; 
Medley which the Orchestra Mascotte play on Parlophone 
R2628.. This is a mechanical performance. 

At the appropriate moment here comes The Organ, The 
Dance Band and Me who smoothly transport us from strings 
to keyboards with a sweet arrangement of I have Eyes which is 
coupled with You're a sweet little headache on Parlophone F 1355. 

Stuart Barrie is a new organist to come my way. On Regal- 
Zonophone MRa2971 he judiciously compresses Liszt’s Hungarian 
Rhapsody, No. 2, into two 10-inch sides. Admittedly, the first 


side is cut at a rather unfortunate point, but taken as a whole it, 


is well executed. Sandy Macpherson, manipulates the B.B.C. 
theatre organ in nicely balanced arrangements of Toselli’s 
Serenade and Melody in F on H.M.V. BD659. He takes no liberties 
with either tune. 


Students and others who favour the accordion are extremely 
well catered for this month. They should make a special point of 
hearing that proficient continental combination, Alan Helm 
and his Accordion Orchestra (H.M.V.BD664) in a symphonic 
poem (vide label) entitled Spring. This provides scope in plenty. 
Not so ambitious, though designed more as exhibitions of dexterity 
are Conchita and The Folly Caballero. The Dante-Winstone 
Accordion Quintet on Rex 9485 are equal to the demands of 
these two pieces. , 

Then come more accordion pyrotechnics. Joseph Preissler 
(accordion) and his Musette Orchestra play Spanish Waltz 
and Valse Parisienne on Parlophone F1368 and Toralf Tollefson 
plays El Relicario and a potted arrangement of Weber’s Invitation 
to the Waltz. Hear these also, but do not take the latter too 
seriously. 

For aspirants to fame on the guitar, stylist Django Reinhardt 
sets a splendid example by his flawless technique in Improvisation. 
On the reverse of Decca F6935 he is joined by Stephane 
Grappelly in I’ve got my love to keep me warm. The Hawaiian 
Islanders bring this section to a close with Honolulu Moon and 
a rattling display on steel guitars of Tiger Shark (Columbia 
FB2146). 


Dance Bands, Recurring Combinations 


Geraldo and his Orchestra (H.M.V). Without doubt the 
record of the pair by this combination is BD5458. I have Eyes and 
You’re a sweet little headache are the numbers recorded thereon. 
The former is a pretty tune and here it is given a pleasant setting. 
The “ headache ” is anything but. Here again the melody flows 
to a subdued rhythmic background. Al Bowlly is the vocalist 
in this and also in Deep in a dream and Grandma Said on BD5457. 
What grandma said does not matter very much, but the coupling 
is worth noting. 

Ambrose and his Orchestra (Decca). I have a recollection 
that about three years ago Ambrose recorded a tune which the 
label gave as Chansonette. Here it is again in a more sophis- 
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ticated form—The Donkey Serenade. Like the rhythmic paraphase 
of Ah! Sweet Mystery of Life on the reverse of F6927, this version 
bears that distinctive Ambrose touch. Even though you may 
have tired of the ‘“‘ Donkey” you may find the ‘‘ Mystery ” 
something of a thrill. Brother Bill and There’s something about an 
old love on F6945 do not appeal to me quite so much but I have no 
hesitation in recommending the sweet melody and the contrasting 
thythm of Day dreaming and I got Love respectively on F6925. 
Vera Lynn and Evelyn Dall are able vocalists. The sequel to 
the Lambeth Walk, namely, Did you go down Lambeth Way is 
coupled with that other comedy number Ferdinand the Bull on 
F6946. If you like this sort of thing then hear these. I doubt if 
you will find others so satisfactory. Finally, here are two re-issues ; 
Home, James, and don’t spare the horses and No! No! a Thousand 
Times No! Elsie Carlisle and Sam Browne steal both sides of 
F6926. 

Carroll Gibbons and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans 
(Columbia) also play J have Eyes (film ‘‘ Paris Honeymoon ’’) 
Grandma Said (FB2161) and Deep in a dream. This is coupled with 
Music for Romance on FB2162. Whatever you eventually decide 
about the “‘ Eyes ’”? number you must make a point of hearing this 
version. It has a finer grain than the Geraldo arrangement and 
the ensemble is somewhat smoother. Of the other numbers 
duplicated by Gibbons and Geraldo I can find little that need be 
noted. Taken all round they just about balance. But do not forget 
to take into account the Music for Romance side which, by the 
way, is from the Eric Maschwitz show “‘ Magyar Melody.” 

Jack Hylton and his Orchestra (H.M.V.). Sha-Sha and You 
must have been a beautiful Baby are my first and second choices, 
respectively, of the four titles by Hylton. And the first named 
stands out head and shoulders above the rest. It is more forceful 
in style and in rhythmic expression. The other tune does not 
flow quite so easily and smoothly. Sha-Sha is coupled with a 
sweet waltz J shall always remember you smiling on BD5456 and Nice 
People is the coupling on BD5455. Note this number if you are on 
the look out for a pleasant arrangement of the latter. 

Brian Lawrance and his Orchestra (Rex). Surprising as it 
may seem, these boys run Hylton close with Nice People. The 
style is a little forced, otherwise it is comparable. Ferdinand the 
Bull is the coupling to 9483. Both this and Brother Bill on 9482 
fall far short of the Ambrose arrangements. They are more 
commonplace and the playing lacks precision and attack. I must 
see Annie to-night is better in this respect but even this lacks the 
Sha-Sha sparkle of last month. 

Joe Loss and his Band (Regal-Zonophone) also play Did you 
go down Lambeth Walk in appropriate tempo. It is coupled with a 
comedy waltz I ups to her and she ups to me on MR2g93. Neither 
are particularly interesting from a rhythmic point of view. That, 
of course, is not the boys’ fault. The tunes are simply a means to 
an end. In a different way, so are the rhythmic versions of 
Vilia and Song of India on MRagg1. The feature of both sides 
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is the singing of Violetta, who tackles her none too easy task with 
great credit. She has a sweet, if a not particularly strong soprano 
voice ; and her breath control in the rather difficult Chanson 
Indoue is admirable. The band merely acts as accompanist but 
come into their own in You must have been a beautiful Baby (MR2992) 
and Tears in my heart on MR2989. These are the only titles which 
give the boys a chance to show their undoubted proficiency. 
The respective couplings are Brother Bill played in Palais Glide 
tempo and the waltz J shall always remember you smiling. I am 
sorry, I overlooked the tango, Romany. It is paired with Grandma 
Said on MRaggo. Hear this records 

Henry Hall and his Orchestra (Columbia) have recorded 
I ups to her and she ups to me too, but somehow it lacks the spontaneity 
of the Henry Hall of B.B.C. days. George Elrick would have 
made this number. It is coupled with Jf ever a heart was in the 
right place on FB2154. Naturally this gives the band more chances ; 
even this is only lukewarm when compared with either Good 
Evenin’, Good Lookin’ or This is the Kiss of Romance on FB2155. Note 
the latter particularly it has some pretensions to class. 

Oscar Rabin and his Romany Band (Rex) play two 
numbers from the film ‘‘ The Gay Impostors,” Day Dreaming 
and J wanna back to Bali on 9473 ; and they know what they are 
about. Neat ideas and good rhythmic sense are clearly expressed 
in both these. J got Love is even better, though it lacks the body of 
the Ambrose version. It is coupled with The Chestnut Tree on 9474. 

Hugo Rignold and his Orchestra (Columbia). I do not 
remember hearing records by this combination before. I miss you 
in the morning, You must have been a beautiful baby (FB2165) ; I shall 
always remember you smiling and The 7.15 to Dreamland on FB2164 
are their offerings. There is a touch of Louis Levy in thei 
make-up ; may be because of the background of violins. I would 
not say any one of the four numbers are really outstanding ; on 
the other hand, there is little of that to which one would take excep- 
tion. The first named is my choice of the quartet. 

Music in the Russ Morgan Manner (Decca and Brunswick). 
Don’t let that-moon get away on Brunswick 02700 is marred by the 
vocalist. He has some difficulty in striking the correct pitch and 
for two or three bars the effect is excruciating. There is no such 
flaw to spoil I’ve got a pocketful of dreams on the reverse. This is a 
very neat side. Cunning, rather than brute force, seems to 
be their line of attack in You must have been a beautiful Baby which 
is paired with There’s a brand new picture in my picture frame on Decca 
F6955. One occasionally gets flashes of the orchestra’s weight 
and when used, it is used to good effect. 


Dance Bands, Singles 

Numerically, You must have been a beautiful Baby is pretty near 
the top this month. Here is another record of it, this time by 
Harry Roy and his Orchestra. I don’t wonder at its popularity, 
for it is the flexible type of number that lends itself to a wide 
variety of interpretation. This Roy version must not be over- 





jack Harris and his Orchestra (H.M.V.). Sweet- 
hearts (Waltz) and Grandma Said (Slow Fox-trot) BD5459. 
Romany (Tango Fox-trot) and You must have been a beautiful 
Baby (Quick-step) BD5460. 

Josephine Bradley and her Ballroom Orchestra 
(Decca). Small Fry (Slow Fox-trot) and A Garden in Granada 
(Slow Fox-trot) F6g20. The Umbrella Man (Waltz) and 
Ive got a pocketful of dreams (Quick-step) F6947. 

Victor Silvester and his room Orchestra 
(Parlophone). The Park Parade (new sequence dance) and 
Tears on my Pillow (Slow Fox-Trot) F1372. The Umbrella Man 
(Viennese Waltz) and Grandma Said (Slow Fox-trot) 
F1358. Did you go down Lambeth Way (Quick-step) and J 
shalt always remember you smiling (Waltz) F1357. Chicago, 
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I’m just wild about Harry, When you're smiling, Margie, 
Someone else may be there and Avalon (Quick-step Medley) 
F1356. 

Billy Thorburn, Piano Solo (Parlophone). Deep in a 
dream, I have Eyes and Romany (Fox-trot Medley) and 
Sweethearts, I shall always remember you smiling and The 
Umbrella Man (Waltz Medley) F1359. 

Mantovani’s Orchestra for Dancing (Columbia). 
Did you go down Lambeth Way (L.W. Quick-step) and 
Mexicali Rose (Waltz) FB2163. 

Joe Loss and his Band (Regal-Zonophone). They 
Say (Fox-trot) and Nine Pins in the Sky (Quick-step) 
MRa2994. 
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looked. The coupling, Did you go down Lambeth Way, is treated 
colloquially in typical Roy fashion (F1349). Billy Cotton and 
his Band, too, are heard to advantage in that pleasant number 
My Own on Rex 9472. You're as pretty as a picture on the reverse 
has hardly the same intrinsic value. It is an adequate coupling 
nevertheless. : 

Reginald Williams and his Futurists make a promising 
début under the Columbia label. On FB2167 they reveal a nice 
rhythmic sense in Tom, Tom, the Piper’s Son. In the reverse 
title, I’m madly in love with you, timbre, ensemble tone and a vocal 
by Al Bowlly are the features. Jay Wilbur and his Band are 
content to play Heart and Soul and Blue Skies are round the corner in 
a smooth, uneventful sort of way on Rex 9475. Do not mistake 
my meaning, however, for although there are no high lights, 
taken as a whole they are nicely presented. 

It is some time since we have had records from Freddie 
Martin and his Orchestra. On Regal-Zonophone MR2995 
they play a sweet hill billy type of number These funny old Hills 
in an attractive way. The curiously named Joobalai is not of the 
same calibre. The rhythm is too jumpy for my taste. But as 
dance music I prefer that to the showmanship and sentimentality 
of Ted Lewis and his Band in that old heart-throb waltz 
Goodnight. The Sweetheart of Sigma Chi on the back of Brunswick 
02704 is another waltz of similar type. Here, too, Lewis does his 
vocal stuff in typical fashion. 

Now, for a change, hear the amusing The Girl Friend of the 
Whirling Dervish played and sung by the Hoosier Hot Shots. 
Unfortunately Ferdinand the Bull is the coupling, but there’s value 
for money on Regal-Zonophone MR2976 even if you ignore this. 
Henry King and his Orchestra are just as intriguing in I’ve 
got a date with a dream and This may be the night on Decca F6956. 
Their methods are more normal ; in particular note the depth 
and breadth of the ensemble and the careful expression. 

I have eyes is given another break by none other than Red 
Norvo and his Orchestra. It is paired with You're a sweet 
little Headache on Parlo. F1370. It is not often that one has the 
opportunity of acquiring such records as this. Both sides are 
excellent, rhythmically and melodically. Note, too, the Change 
Partners and Foseph! Joseph! of Jimmy Dorsey and his 
Orchestra on Brunswick 02698. When combinations of this type 
go commercial then the result is really worth hearing. 

Mantovani and his Orchestra sound very ordinary after 
those last two discs. Melody is their strong suit and in Romany 
and Nine Pins in the Sky on Columbia FB2153 it is prettily pre- 
sented. Those other melody merchants, Guy Lombardo and 
his Canadians play / must see Annie to-night and It’s a lonely 
Trail on Brunswick 02708. Contrary to expectations the sugary 
stuff is not layed on with a trowel. 

As usual the Orquesta Tipica Francisco Canaro offer two 
tangos for your delectation. On Parlophone OT171 they play 
Frio and Nada Mas, but for once in a while they rate only second 
best. My first choice is for the Oskar Joost Tango Orchestra 
who play Bolivia and Secrecy on Decca F6957. These are just as 
colourful and score principally because of the cleaner rhythm. 
The also-rans, but certainly not left behind, are George Bou- 
langer and his Orchestra who play By the Black Sea and My 
Dream Tango on Parlophone R2629. 

It is said that the young rhythm fan, immediately he hears a 
dance orchestra, takes up the fire-irons,or whatever is to hand, and 
proceeds to emulate the percussionist. Whether this is true or 
not I do not know. It is certain, however, that if the new record 
by Joe Daniels and his Hot Shots is introduced to such house- 
holds then there’s going to be fireworks. In Swing Syncopation with 
a Fork and Spoon Daniels invites his listeners to take up fork and 
spoon and follow him. The Hot Shots play accordingly and 
plenty of scope is provided for the amateur to copy the Daniels’ 
examples. This record, Parlophone F1364, is going to sell well 
and possibly we may want more asylums in consequence! The 
coupling is It’s an old Cuban custom. 

I ups to her and she ups to me is a choice of Lew Stone and his 
Band. Amusing but hardly worth while. Honey Chile on the back 
of Decca F6929 is more their mark. Hear this, it is the most 
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completely satisfying arrangemerit I have heard. The Band 
Waggoners’, too, will make a favourable impression with their 
efforts to swing Plastered in Paris and I’m away up high on Parlo 
phone F1354. What they attempt they usually carry out to a 
satisfactory conclusion. 

Artie Shaw and his Orchestra compete for commercial 
honours with the same two numbers recorded by Red Norvo, to 
wit, I have Eyes and You're a sweet little Headache. So far as rhythmic 
interpretation is concerned I have little preference, but I do lean 
towards the Norvo disc, more on account of the subtle arrange. 
ment and suavity of the ensemble tone than anything else, 
Regal-Zonophone MR2977. 

Lastly, here is another swing combination new to the Regal- 
Zonophone lists. I feel that Erskine Hawkins and his Orch. 
estra should have paid a visit to Edgar Jackson. Their arrange- 
ment of Miss Annabella Brown is just over the border line, though 
I can well appreciate their efforts in Jm madly in love with you 
(MR2980). 


Too Late for Classification 

There are a number of records, which at the time of going to 
press, are either too late to be noted in the appropriate places, or 
have not yet arrived. As before the asterisk denotes ‘‘ probables ” 
though all are “ possibles.”’ 


Parlophone 

Patricia Rossborough and H. Robinson Cleaver. Piano 
and organ duets. Selections from Magyar Melody and Paris 
Honeymoon (F 1371)*. 

“ Hutch ” and his Charm Music : I have Eyes and Grandma 
Said (F1361)*. Romany and You go to my Head (F 1362). 

Nat Gonella and American instrumental combination : [ 
must see Annie 'To-night and You must have been a beautiful Baby 


(F1353)*. 


Regal-Zonophone 

The Hill Billies : Yippi Tiyo and It’s a Lonely Trail (MR2983)*. 

Harry Torrani, Yodler : Starlight Serenade and The Cuckoo 
Waltz (MR2982). 

The Star Serenaders : Tears on my Pillow and Blue Skies are 
round the Corner (MR2985)*. Goodnight, little Skipper and The 7.15 
to Dreamland (MR2986). 

Two Voices and a Piano (Sam Costa and Dorothy Carless) : 
You must have been a beautiful Baby and I miss you in the morning 
(MR2984). 

The London Piano Accordion Band : The Umbrella Man 
and One day when we were young (MR2988). 


Columbia 
Turner Layton : Grandma Said and If ever a heart (FB2158)*. 
Rawicz and Landauer: Piano Duets, Liebestraum and 
Humoureske (FB2145)*. 

Ray Ventura and his Collegians : 
Dreams of You (FB2169)*. 
The Six S ers : 

Johnnie (FB2166)*. 
Bob Dyer (The last of the Hill Billies) : The death of Willie 
and The Martins and the Coys (FB2159)*. 
Carroll Gibbons, Piano Solo : Piano Playtime No. 1 (FB2160). 
BOHEMIAN. 


Brother Bill and Those 
Where is Alexander and Frankie and 
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Andy Kirk and His Clouds of Joy 

Am.N.) 
eles jump, Jack, jump (Roberts) (64604) 
#008* \essa stomp (M. L. Williams) (64615) 

(Brunswick 02707—3s.). 

Kirk directing Buddy Miller, John 
Williams (altos); Dick Wilson, John 
Harrington (tens) ; Harry Lawson, Earl 
Thompson, Clarence Trice (imps) ; 
Henry Wells, Theo Donnelly (irmbs) ; 
Mary Lou (Mae) Williams (/) ; Theo. 
Brinson (zg); Booker Collins (4) ; Ben 

Re 


n (ds 


If you think five stars, the maximum I 


award, means something superficially excit- 
ing, you are going to be as disappointed as 


§ you will be if you think it means the perfect 


swing records. This has without doubt yet 
to come. 

But with whatever faults it may have, 
Massa stomp is to my mind just what jazz 
should be as regards both composition and 
afrangement, and it is played deliciously. 
Neat and unpretentious, it nevertheless 
swings in every bar, contains just the right 
proportion of solos to ensemble, is well 
routined and builds up its climaxes appro- 
priately, and provides its wealth of interest 
and colour without ever giving you any 
uncomfortable feeling that anyone has had 
to strive for his effects or has overdone 
things in the attempt. 

A delightfully easy clarinet has the first 
theme against a rhythm that swings none 
the less because it is relaxed ; then we get 
a flash of grand guitar playing before 
coming to some good work by the saxes and 
an effective spot of trumpet which are 
followed by Mae Williams’ piano solo. 

If the record has a high spot, this is 
perhaps it. Taking it easily, the little lady 
adds point to the neatest of phrases by 
unexpected accents here and there which 
makes you appreciate that, although you 
never quite knew what was coming next, 
it was all as inevitable as it is tuneful. 

After that the trumpets take over with 
some theme which I seem to have heard 
before, but can’t for the moment remember 
where, before the whole ensemble broadens 
out to finish with a grand burst of easy 
swing. All round as satisfying a piece of 
honest-to-goodness jazz as I have heard 
lately. 

Jump, Jack is another good example of 
what Andy Kirk and his sere can do. It 
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features a good tenor solo, but fails slightly 
by comparison with its coupling by being 
less effectively constructed, with the result 
that it lacks the same power to hold the 
attention. 

For Students: (Massa stomp) clarinet, 
sax team, trumpet, piano, guitar, drums, 
arranging. 


Paul Whiteman and His Swing Strings 

##® ia (Gershwin) (64739) 

*** Oh, Lady be good (Gershwin) (64738) 

(Brunswick 02710—3s.). 

Al Duffy, Jules Schachter, Maurice 
Archer, Kurt Dieterle (vins); Roy 
Bargy (celeste); Art Ryerson, Allen 
Reuss (gs); Art Miller (4); Tom 

chley (ds). 


Paul Whiteman may add Swing to his 
name, but usually his music doesn’t swing. 
The Swing Strings swing now and again, 
more or less, but for the most part both 
records are displays of the usual Whiteman 
musicianship, over-dressed in the usual 
Whiteman way and just missing the point 
as few besides Whiteman can miss it. 

Chief honours go to the guitarists. The 
main features, their single-string stuff is 
always tuneful and interesting and their chord 


* 





FOR STUDENTS 


As announced last month, for the 
benefit of young amateur and other 
musicians wishing to improve their 
style by studying the work of star 
instrumentalists, we are now noting 
below each review such instruments 
as are featured in outstanding solos 
or which may be heard with suffici- 
ent prominence in the ensemble to 
permit of analysis. 


* * 


work is mainly responsible for such swing 
as there is. 











The violins are used sometimes for sweet . 


harmony backgrounds, sometimes for hot 
choruses. In the former they are often 
charming, although one misses the intriguing 
harmonies which were such features of 
Artie Shaw’s band when he used strings. 
In the second chorus of Lady be good the 
violins have a well-written rhythmic chorus 
which is played rather legitimately, but, still, 
esca being corny. The other hot parts 
by the fiddles are just masses of notes and 


fast arpeggii which amount to little more 
than media to show off technique. 

As music the arrangements are slickly 
skilful and the records attractive and 
different enough, but those who understand 
will realise the mentality behind them and 
its effect on the swing aspect, when I say 
that in Liza there are no less than five 
changes of tempo, not counting the presto 
ending. 

For Students : Guitar. 

Jimmy Dorsey and His Orchestra (Am.) 
*** Darktown strutters’ ball (Brooks) (v by 
June Richmond) (63691) 

** Dusk in Upper Sandusky (Clinton, 
Dorsey) (63692). 
(Brunswick 02706—3s.). 

Three of the four choruses of Darktown 
strutters’ ball are vocal. In the second June 
Richmond sings scat while the band chants 
comments in unison. In the first and third 
she swings out, and if at times she gets a 
bit noisy and strident that may be excused 
to some extent as her way of putting a zip 
into it. Anyway its a change from crooning, 
and the young lady has some style. 

The best part of the record is however the 
28-bar boogie woogie introduction. Nothing 
to do with tune, but it’s at least good jazz. 
So is the orchestra’s only chorus, in which 
the brass has a grand attack and the saxes 
say their piece well. 

All of which summed up means that one 
hears more than enough to realise that Mr. 
Jimmy Dorsey has a grand band these days, 
but the ends to which it is used make the 
record rather in the nature of the curate’s 
immortal egg. 

The same may be said of Dusk in Upper 
Sandusky. 

The record, which is another of those 
pseudo-exciting affairs in fast tempo, starts. 
off with Jimmy Dorsey playing busy stuff on 
his alto which is more conspicuous for its. 
technique than anything else, and the last 
half of the side —yes, a whole half !—is taken 
up by a cymbal and drum solo by Ray 
McKinlay. However, there is some great 
stuff in the middle, when the brass and 
reeds play licks, which once again shows. 
the terrific swing and verve of the band. 

Also I suppose I must in fairness add that 
both sides at least offer original twists in 
ways of presenting tunes in swing idiom, 
even if the twists are obtained by a re-hash 
of well-worn methods. 
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Andrews Sisters (Am.) 
** Little jitterbug (Cahn, Chaplin) (64670) 
**Pross Tchai (Goodbye, goodbye) (Cahn, 
Chaplin) (64671) 
(Brunswick 0o2696—3s.). 

The failing with so many artistes, no 
matter how good, is that when you’ve 
heard them once you’ve heard them for 
ever, and neihe- of these recorcs places 
the Andrews girls beyond the scope of this 
comment. 

Or is it the tunes, or pernaps the treat- 
ment of them, that has made the usually 
exhilarating sisters seem a bit boring this 
month ? 

Anyway, Pross Tchai, a Russian song, is 
all about saying goodbye, a necessarily 
somewhat sorrowful subject at any time ; 
but the girls give it their usual rollicking 
jazz treatment which seems to me to be very 
out of keeping with the appropriate sentiment 
and quite defeats its own end. 

On the other hand, for Little jitterbug the 
girls get quite sentimental, but as this song 
is, for all its title, just another Little skipper 
you can realise that the sentiment rapidly 
degenerates into sentimentality. 


The Mills Bros. (Am.N.) 


**Asleep in the deep (Petrie, 
(64224) 

**Funiculi, funicula (Denza) (64223) 
(Brunswick 02709—3s.). 

At last the Mills Brothers have done 
something different. Pa Mills of the bass 
voice sings Asleep in the deep as a straight 
ballad while the Mills fils do their usual 
instrumental effects. It may or may not 
be good (for one thing it’s out of tune), but 
it’s a change. 

The other side is more their usual style 
of thing. You must hand it to them for their 
neatness and the wonderful balance of the 
voices, whether singing or imitating 
instruments. 


Lamb) 


COLUMBIA 


Ovie Alston and His Orchestra (Am.) 

***Spareribs and spaghetti (Alston) (23605) 

**Twinkle dinkle (Alston) (v by Ovie 

Alston) (23584) 
(Columbia DB5055—3s.). 

Twinkle dinkle starts off with an electric 
Hawaiian guitar putting in effects, but the 
rhythm section and low down chortles from 
the brass talk good Harlemese and if you 
can forget the inappropriateness of the 
guitar in such company this isn’t too bad. 

Nor is the vocal which follows, if only for 
the neatly invigorating rhythm of the 
accompaniment. In fact, this is the strong 
point of this band. Its rhythm has a 
compact effervescence which may adequately 
be described as bubbling. 

An only fairish trombone chorus follows, 
the middle eight bars of which are taken 
by a baritone sax sounding more like Slam 
Stewart’s hot string bass, but all round this 
is a record which has its good parts. 

Spareribs is another matter of parts, but 
there are more good ones. It is played in 
faster tempo and the compact rhythm 
bubbles even more ebulliently. There’s 
quite a lot of good trumpet by Ovie Alston, 
some better than usual solo piano, an alto 
who is more notable for style than tone and 
a generally sprightly ensemble. 

For students : Piano, trumpet. 
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Gene Krupa and His Orchestra (Am.) 


**Since’ my ‘best gal turned me down 
(Quicksell, Ludwig) (C2361) 
*** Walkin’ and swingin’ (Williams) (C2360) 
(Columbia DB5056—3s.). 

An unnecessarily ‘‘ dead,” and probably 
too small, studio makes the reproduction of 
both these sound rather boxy and lacking 
in tonal brilliance. 

Otherwise they are competent without 
being outstanding. The band has the usual 
technique of a top-line American outfit, but 
sounds rather tight and un-relaxed. Since 
my best gal has a good trombone solo and 
some stuff by a trumpet who is a good cross 
between Harry James and Roy Eldridge. 
Otherwise, apart from one or two tricks by 
Krupa, it’s all the old stuff all over again. 

Walkin’ and Swingin’ is much the same 
sort of thing only a bit more interesting and 
the band builds up more verve and plays 
more spontaneously towards the end. 

For students : Trombone. 


DECCA 


Louis Armstrong and His Orchestra 

(Am.N.) 

*#** 4in’t misbehavin’ (Razaf, Waller, 
Brooks) (v) (64230) 

****T can’t give you anything but love (Mc Hugh 
Fields) (v) (64229) 
(Decca F6954—2s.). 

Armstrong (imp, vocalist) with Chas. 
Holmes, Rupert Cole (altos); Bing 
Madison, Albert Nicholas = (tens) ; 
Shelton Hemphill, Otis Johnson, Henry 
** Red ” Allen (imps) ; Wilbur de Paris, 
Geo. Washington, J. C. Higginbotham 
(trmbs) ; Luis Russell (p) ; Lee Blair (z) ; 
Geo. Foster (b) ; Paul Barbarin (ds). 


These new recordings by Louis of two 
numbers which were among his greatest 
gramophone successes bring us back more 
nearly to our Louis of the good old days than 
anything we have had from him during the 
last six and more years, for which four 
stars. But... 

The desire to compare these new record- 
ings with the old Parlophone ones of the 
same tunes (respectively on R462 and R753) 
has been irresistible. Inevitably I have fished 
them out from the treasure chest. What 
has been the result ? 

In many ways both the new versions are 
better. The recording is better, so for the 
most part are the accompaniments, in 
spite of Higginbotham’s rather mediocre 
solo in Ain’t misbehavin’. Luis Russell’s 
band is about as good as I have heard it, 
and it was only on comparing the two 
Anything but love’s that I suddenly realised 
how unpleasant the thick bowed bass was 
all through the earlier one. 

But as I said, but... 

Louis ! 

As a singer, yes. He has lost nothing. If 
anything he has found something—an added 
subtlety of character which makes him even 
more peculiarly and inimitably Louisian. 

But as a trumpet player .. .! 

You have only to compare the two last 
choruses of Anything but love to realise that 
while Louis’s tone and technique have if 
anything improved, he has lost his soul. 
His phrases are as typical as ever, but there 
is not the same melodic genius behind them, 
any more than they are played with the 
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same gripping heart appeal. Sometimes the 
construction sounds almost mechanical; 
many of the phrases give the impression 
that Louis put them there because . ., 
“ well, that is the way I have always made 
my kot choruses,” and the result is that 
the music no more sounds sincere than it has 
that beauty and inevitableness of melody 
which were such features of our great Louis 
in his greatest days. 


Ken Johnson and His West Indian 
Orchestra (N.) 


*** My buddy (Donaldson) (DR2939) 
*** Sheik of Araby, The (Smith, Wheeler, 
Snyder) (DR2938) 
(Decca F6958—2s.). 


For personnel see THE GRAMOPHONE for 
November, 1938 (p.254). 

My buddy starts off with a steel guitar solo, 
but the glissing business is happily con- 
spicuous by its almost entire absence and 
there are interesting things to listen to in 
the accompaniment which swings neatly 
underneath. A quite nicely written and 
played rhythmic chorus by the sax trio 
follows and although we then get a rather 
over-long modulation the record finishes up 
with a generally good ensemble chorus. 

The trombone solo in the first chorus of 
The sheik doesn’t seem to be anything to 
write home about, but the sax solo which 
constitutes the next chorus and the trumpet 
work in the third are not without their 
better aspects, and again the ensemble 
shows up well to finish the second of two 
records which are by no means without 
merit or the interest which varicty in 
orchestration can usually arouse. 


Bob Crosby and His Orchestra (Am.) 


** What have you got that gets me (Vilm : 
Stranded in Paris”) (Robin, 


Rainger) (v by Marion Man) 
(C91537) 

** You're lovely, Madame  (Kilm: 
“Stranded in Paris”) (Robin, 


Rainger) (v by Bob Crosby) 
(C1544) 


(Decca F6968—2as.). 

Crosby directing Matty Matlock, Joe 
Kearns (altos); Eddie Miller, 
Rodin (tens) ; Irving Fazola (cl) ; Zeke 
Zarchy, Sterling Bose, Bill Butterfield 
(tmps) ; Ward Silloway, Warren Smith 
(trmbs); Bob Zurke (p); “ Nappy” 
Lamare (zg); Bob Haggart (b); Ray 
Bauduc (ds). 

If I had been reporting on these for 
“* Bohemian’s ’”? commercial review section 
I would have been tempted to give them 
five stars each. But they are only commercial 


- ABBREVIATIONS 
alto .. altosaxophone m :. mellophone 
b .. String bass N negro artists(s) 
bar .. baritone sax p .. piano 
bjo .. banjo ten tenor sax 
cl . clarinet tmp trumpet 
ds... drums trmb .. trombone 
fl .. flute vin .. violin 
g -. guitar ayl xylophone 
v... vocal refrain 
Am .. American Artist(s) recorded in America. 


Note: Where known, the date of early recor lings 
is given after the matrix number, 

Asterisks (maximum five) are awarded to each 

title to enable readers to see at a glange the reviewer $ 

opinion as to the respective merits of the various 

recordings. 
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formances of a couple of film songs, and 
although Bob Crosby seems able to make 
such things about three times more interest- 
ing and more rhythmical than most bands 
can, secing as ’ow this is supposed to be the 
Swing Music section I must be careful not 
to mislead you, even if it does mean penalis- 
ing Mr. Crosby and his grand band for not 
having done more in circumstances in 
which few could do little more than they 
have. 


H.M.V. 


Benny Goodman Quartet (Am.) 

#9##* Blues in my flat, The (Hampton) (v by 
Lionel Hampton) (OAo21627) 

ee* Blues in your flat, The (Hampton) 
(OAo21626) 
(H.M.V. B8872—3:s.). 


Goodman (cl) with Teddy Wilson (/) ; 
Dave Tough (ds); Lionel Hampton 
(vibraphone). 


The chief difference between the blues in 
flats and elsewhere seems to be that while it 
has the authentic twelve bars form, the 
harmonies are not quite the same and it is 
a good deal more civilised. 

Seriously though, this is absolutely 
delightful music. Sweet, soft and pensive, 
it shows that the real character of the blues 
neither begins nor ends with the stridency 
which is so often an ingredient of the pure 
native product. 

The artistry in the performance of this 
restrained, almost ethereal, music is some- 
thing which even the Goodman Quartet has 
seldom equalled. Whatever one may feel 
about Goodman as a swingster these days, it 
must be conceded that he can be the acme 
of delicacy, and when it comes to music like 
this he can combine skill with character 
which is none the less obvious for its finesse. 
The same may very truthfully be said of 
Wilson and Hampton, but for once perhaps 
this is Goodman’s record. 

At least the first side is. The second he has 
to share with Hampton, who sings practically 
the whole way through. The motif is the 
good old one, Mama, mama, why do you treat 
me so? and Hampton puts it over with a 
naive insouciance which almost contra- 
dicts itself by producing an effect of real 
sincerity. 

For students ;_ clarinet, piano, vibraphone, 
drums. 


Tom Dorsey and His Orchestra (Am.) 


#04** Was) bard blues (Carmichael, 
Callaghan) (OAo19426) 

**** Weary blues (Mathews) (OAg5142) 
(1935) 
(H.M.V. B8868—3s.) 

019426—Dorsey (irmb) with H. 
Schertzer, D. Kincaid, F. Stulce, S. 
Herfurt (saxes); J. Mince (cl); A. 
Ferretti, L. Castaldo, Geo. Erwin 
(imps) ; Les Jenkins, E. Hagen (trmbs) ; 
H. Smith (p); C. Mastren (g); G. 
Traxler (b) ; M. Purtill (ds). 

Whatever other value these reviews of 
mine may or may not have, they seem to 
have at last at least induced H.M.V. to 
give Mr. Dorsey a break. In place of 
popular songs we are now getting this band 
in real jazz numbers, and so in place of the 
arch, would-be smart performances we are 
getting music that is justifying the reputation 
of the worthy Mr. D. 
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Washboard blues is lovély. Honours are 
shared about equally between the swell 
arrangement and the way it is played. It 
opens with Dorsey’s trombone solo against 
a soft pulsating rhythm with delicious bits 
by the brass and low clarinets keeping on 
popping up. The interweaving of the 
various instruments and the colours and 
harmonies produced as the performance 
wends its stylish, melodious way are most 
intriguing and the whole thing shows this 
haunting little Carmichael refrain in a way 
that is as attractive as jazz as it is appro- 
priate to the tune. 

Weary blues is in faster tempo. Opening 
up with the ersemble goirg to town in the 
marchy rhythm of the old New Orleans 
street parade bands, it subsequently develops 
into a sequence of grand solos successively 
by clarinet, piano, tenor and trombone, 
accompanied by a rhythm that is just what 





ENGLISH 
As She Is Spoke In Swingtime 


What are the meanings of : 
Killer-Diller 
Barrel house 
Boogie-woogie 
Offtime jive 
Rug cutter 
Beat up the chops 
Frisking the whiskers ? 

The explanation of these and some two 
hundred other terms used by the jazz 
fraternity of Harlem is contained in the new 
1939 edition of Cab Calloway’s Hepsters’ 
(a Hepster, or Hep Cat, is a guy who knows 
what it’s all about) Dictionary. 

You can obtain this amusing and highly 
instructive (!) little booklet by sending 
10 cents (approx. 6d.) to Mills Artists, Inc., 
799, Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
U.S.A, 








rhythm should be, before the ensemble 
comes in for an exhilarating tear-up finish. 
All round a swell piece of work and exciting 
in the right meaning of the word. 

Now may we please have Lightly and 
politely, a record somewhat on the lines of 
the famous 12-in. Stop, look, listen, and just 
about as good. 

For students : Washboard blues—clarinet, 
tenor, trombone, swing ensemble ; Weary 
blues—clarinet, tenor, piano, trombone, 
drums, swing ensemble. 


Artie Shaw and His Orchestra (Am.) 


****7ndian love call (Friml, Hammer- 
stein II, Harbach) (v by Tony 
Pastor) (0OA24 80). 

*** Nightmare (Shaw) (OAo27229) 
(H.M.V. B8869—33.). 

024080—Shaw. (cl) with Tony Pastor, 

Les Robinson, Henry “ Hank” Free- 
man, Ranny Perry (reeds); Chuck 
Peterson, John Best, Claude Bowen 
(tmps) ; Geo. Arus, Ted Besely, Harry 

rs (trmbs); Lester Burness (p) ; 
Al Avola (zg); Sid Weiss (6) ; 
Leeman (ds). 


027229—Geo. Koenig (reeds) replaces 
Robinson ; Russ Brown (trmb) replaces 
Besely. 

Artie Shaw and his orchestra having gone 
over in America from Brunswick to Victor 
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for the Bluebird label, this month we find 
them making-their debut on H.M.V. 

As the change took place quite a little 
while ago the debut is somewhat belated. 
Moreover it is not as conspicuous as it 
should have been. H.M.V. have plenty of 
records from which to choose, but have 
managed to pick any but the two best. 
May we now have the omission remedied by 
the issue of Back bay shuffle, Comin’ on, Any 
old time (on which Billie Holiday sings), 
It had to be you, and perhaps above all Begin 
the beguine. 


However, from even the two with which 
we have at [ast been favoured it is quite easy 
to see how Shaw and his band managed to 
come out top in the latest ballot held by the 
American musicians’ and fans’ paper 
** Downbeat ” for the best white swing band, 
thereby rightly displacing at last the hitherto 
unassailable Mr. Goodman. 


Shaw’s band is even better to-day than 
it was when we were getting its records 
under the Vocalion label. It has everything 
that Goodman’s has, and a few things more 
that Goodman seems to have forgotten. 
The first, to use a vulgar but popular 
expression, is guts. The second is originality 
in presenting its material. No one can say 
its arrangements are like those of any other 
band any more than they are like each other. 


All these points you will find proved in 
Indian Love Call and Nightmare, the faults of 
which are that the compositions being 
respectively a well-known popular number 
and a rather extravagant opus devised for the 
sake of attempting the unusual, the arrangers 
have been trapped into sacrificing honest- 
to-goodness jazz for the sake of the 
spectacular. 


Of the two sides Indian Love Call is perhaps 
the one which will have the greater appeal 
for the majority. It opens with Artie Shaw 
playing his clarinet with his usual musician- 
ship against jungle tom-toms, but before long 
other instruments make themselves heard 
against Indian backwood cries _ (local 
colour, vide title!) by voices. So far all 
rather theatrical, but soon the ensemble 
begins to swing out and from then on the 
music is more up our street. Tony Pastor 
sings the refrain in his quaint, volatile 
way which is rapidly making him a 
feature, and whatever may be said for or 
against the performance it at least is 
conspicuous for the terrific verve which I 
rudely called guts and is by no means 
devoid of swing or imagination. 


Nightmare is rather tougher going. A very 
slow, eerie composition, it is full of screwy 
harmonies and weird melodies. All said 
and done it is all rather far-fetched and 
unnecessary, but it has a certain atmosphere 
and you have to hand it to the band for 
another masterly performance. Also of 
course, for what. this is worth, it is certainly 
out of the ordinary. 


For students : Indian Love Call 
clarinet, drums, ensemble. 


Bunny Berigan and His Orchestra(Am.) 
##** Felly-roll blues (Davis) (v) (OAo030302) 
** Rockin’ rollers jubilee (Morton) (v by 
Jayne Dorer) (OAo27916) 
(H.M.V. B8873—3s.). 
OAo030302—Berigan (imp) with M. 
Williams, G. Bivona, C. Rounds, G. 
Auld (reeds); J. Napton, I. Goodman 
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imps) R. Coniff, B. Jemmey (érmbs) ; 
! (p); D. Wharton (g) ; 
- Wayland (+); B. Rich (ds). 

‘OA027916—M. Schatz (reeds) replaces 
Williams; A. Russo (irmb)_ replaces 
Jenney ; Joe Bushkin (/). 

If Felly-roll blues is tonally rather harsh 
and generally less subtle and seductive than 
Dorsey’s Washboard blues, it is still a good 

formance of the blues. The arrangement 
is interestingly routined, unisons between 
clarinet and tenor give effective colour in 
the ensemble passages and Berigan is still a 
‘trumpet player above the average. 

Rockin’ rollers ought, I suppose, 
performance to have had a third star, but 
the tune is so banal. The similarity in title 
is not the only thing that causes me to put 
it on a par with such tunes as Rock and roll. 
Also the vocal chorus is nothing above 
average. I like Berigan’s other singer, 


Kathleen Lane, better. But I don’t think 
you know her. I can’t remember her on a 
record issued over here. 

For students : Jelly-roll blues—Trumpet, 
bass. 5; 


Adelaide Hall (vocalist) with “ Fats” 
Waller (organ) (N.) 
*®*] can’t give you anything but love (Fields, 
McHugh) (OEA6392) 
**That old (feeling (Brown, 
(OEA6391) 
(H.M.V. B8849—33.). 
Adelaide Hall may have lost some of her 
negroid character (and not for the better) 
since she has been in Europe, and her 
formances may in a way be ‘theatrical, 
t I liked her “Anything but love. There’s 
no rather sweet about her singing. 
Fats’ accompaniments on both sides are 
ust what organ accompaniments should 
tbe for a singer like Adelaide, and as 
nothing with the harmful little armful 
‘could be complete without a word from him 
the indulges in his as usual pithy comments, 
all of which seem to meet with Miss Hall’s 
approval. 


Fain) 
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Count Basie Quintet (Am.N.) 
*#** Lady be good (Gershwin) (1660) (1936) 
Bae a shine swing (Cahn, Chaplin) (1657) 
1936) 
(Petloshone R2636—3s.). 

Basie (~) with Lester Young (ier) ; 
‘Carl Smith (imp){; Walter Page (é) ; 
Joe Jones (ds). 

Both these American Brunswicks were 
issued in April 1937 on Vocalion S68. 

Since E.M.I. took over the Brunswick 
<oncession numerous American Brunswicks, 
originally released here on English Bruns- 
wick or Vocalion, have been re-issued under 


the Columbia or Parlophone labels, Usually . 


they have been records for which there is 
still a large demand. I would like to believe 
that such a percentage of our dear public has 
become enlightened enough to want these 
Basie Quintet sides, but I cannot, so I can 
only presume their re-issue is an accident. 
Anyway, it’s a happy one. Lady be good, 
y, is a grand record. You how to 
hear a three piece rhythm section swing like 
this one does to realise that such things are 
possible. 
Basie takes the first solo and shows what 
‘an amount it is possible to say and what a 
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swing can be generated in the fewest of 
notes—a feat at which he is the outstan 
maestro. After which there are two g 
choruses by Lester Young and a passable 
one by Carl Smith. 

For students : Tenor, piano, bass, drums. 

¢tVocalion label gave Buck Clayton as 
trumpet, which I believe to be wrong. 


Mildred Bailey and her Orchestra (Am.) 


*** ove is where you find it (Film: “ Gar- 
den of the moon”) (Dubin, 
Mercer, Warren) (v) (23302). 

#888 They wy (Heyman, Mann, Weiss) (v) 
(23801). 
edeghets R2633—3s.). 

Accompaniments by Red Norvo and 

his Orchestra. 


Mildred as captivating as ever, with 
Red Norvo’s orchestra Nagpen y Bemerunmag 
accompaniments. Lovely soft onies, 
and an easy swing in the rhythm. Xylophone 
solos, as only Red Norvo can play the 
instrument, on both sides. 

Love is where loses a star for being a rather 
poor tune, but the other title is not far 
short of about as good as they make popular 
sentimental songs these days. 

Incidentally, Red Norvo’s band which 
was playing at the Famous Dow in New 
York, recently broke up. An American 
newspaper which laid the blame on Mildred 
Bailey has a £10,000 libel suit on its hands 
in consequence. 

At the moment Norvo is said to be on 
tour with a new and slightly smaller com- 
bination, and without Mildred 

But don’t worry. There are plenty of 
records still to come out here, and by the 
time they’re issued everything may have 
blown over and a new batch of discs be on 
the way. Meanwhile how about J go for that 
from the film “St. Louis Blues.” It’s a 
great commercial song and Mildred does 
it well. 

For students : Xylophone, singing. 


Slim and Slam (Am.N.) 


*** Buck dance rhythm (Gaillard) (23686). 
*** Dopey Foe (Gaillard) (23683). 
(Parlophone R2634—3s.). 
Slim Gaillard (zg) ; Slam Stewart (5) 
with alto, g, b 


To their other accomplishments Messrs. 
Gaillard and Stewart have now added tap 
dancing. It is at least as good as everything 
else they do, but the problem is which one 
does it ? As the bass and guitar keep going 
all the while whoever it is—if, of course, it 
is either—must do it while playing his 
instrument. Should be rather amusing if 
it happens to be Slam. 

Also they’ve added an alto sax. to the 
accompaniment. He goes to town merrily 
in a chorus in each title and fits it well with 
the liveliness whith is again a feature of the 
irrepressible pair. 

P.S.—Of course Slam’s still sawing out 
those hot bowed bass solos. 

P.P.S.—The boys say they are broke. 
That they’ve been swizzled because they 
didn’t know the ropes. Well, what about a 
little variety tone over here ? ? They ought 
to be a hit for the Palladium and G.T.C. 
theatres. There’s an idea for you, Val 
pioraaas 


March 


Red Norvo and his Orchestra (Am.) 
sete (Film : “‘ Paris Honeymog 
Robin Rainger) (v by Te 


itn) (B23457). 
** You’ re a sweet Vile headache (Film; 
“Paris Honeymoon) (Robin 
ey (v by Terry Alles 
23456) 
(Parlophone F1370—2s.) 

This is a repetition of the earlier men. 
tioned Bob Crosby dilemma. The tung 
are just the usual sentimental film songs 
played in commercial style. But as ip 
Crosby’s case Norvo makes them sound a 
great deal more attractive than mos 
bands would, even if it is all rather 2 wast 
of a good combination. 

There’s a Norvo xylophone solo in the 
second (and brighter) side, and that 
always worth the moncy. 

But Parlophone ought to be move dis 
crimina in their selection of thes 
American Brunswick recordings. Al ‘hough 
perhaps only those who go in foci 
fidelity, with such advanced devices as, 
instance, a Telefunken pick-up and Voigt 
speaker, will have fine enough reproduction 
to make the matter seriously distressing, 
the tone quality of both these sides is pretty 
poor. Nor are they the only American 
Brunswick recordings against which the 
same complaint must be lodged this :nonth. 

For students : Xylophone. 


Ella Logan (Am.) 
Adios, muchachos (Farewell, boys) 
(Sanders) (LA1714) 
I’m forever blowing bubbles (Kenbrovin, 
Kellette) (LA1716) 
(Parlophone R8277—%3.). 


Acc. by Perry Botkin and His 
Orchestra. 


I wouldn’t have mentioned these, but I 
have suddenly discovered from the supple 
ment that they have been listed in Parlo- 
phone’s ‘‘ Super-Rhythm-Style ” Series, 9 
I ought to warn you what to expect. 

Adios muchachos is a sort of hotted up 
tango. The fact that there are bubble 
effects on the other side should be sufficient 
to let you know the sort of thing it is, but in 
case it’s not I’ll add that Ella sounds rather 
like Phyllis Robins when she plays stooge to 
Billy Cotton in their Sunday airings from 
the Continent. 

What merit the records may have # 
popular variety doesn’t come into the 
question here. The point is that to put them 
in the Rhythm-Style Series is just the most 
ridiculous abuse of the word swing there ha 
ever been. And there have been some ! 


Joe Venuti and Ed. Lang—Goin’ plau 
and Doin’ things, originally Parlophont 
R3352 (released July, 1927), are re-issued 
on Parlophone R2632. 
Venuti (vin); Lang (g); Arthu 

Schutt (). 


———— 





HOT DISCOGRAPHY—1938 EDiTION 


Since last month’s review of the abov 
I have been informed by the author that aa 

English agent has been appointed—Mr 
P. M. Stafford, of 14, Bloomsbury Way, 
London, W.C.1—to whom all applicatio 
for copies should be made. The price 4 
the book in this country is 4s. gd. 
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VOCALION 


Trixie Smith (N.)—Blues Singer 
@8* Fight train blues (Williams) (63866) 
eeee7,ixie blues (Smith) (63867) 
(Vocalion S217—3s.). 

Everyone knows Smith is the commonest 
name i the world, but even so the number 
of coloured female blues. singers called 
Smith who have become more or less 
famous is quite amazing. 

Led by the queen of them all, the late 
Bessie Smith, there have been, or still are, 
Bessie Mae Smith, Clara Smith, Eva Smith, 
Mamie Smith, Ruby Smith (Bessie’s niece) 
and Trixie Smith. 

Trixie is probablA the nearest approach 
to the inimitable Bessie. She has the same 

ity of voice, sings in the same loud 
strident way, and is as sincere, unaffected 
and, I zlmost said, uncivilised an exponent 
of this most typical and unspoilt of all 
genuine negro music. To hear her loud, 
rich, tangy voice singing these two typical 
and unadulterated blues songs is to know at 
once the freedom of the open spaces and the 
agony of the captivity the coloured races 
suffered in the days of their slavery. 

The only thing I have against the 
accompaniments is that they may be in a 
way a little too good for the uncultivated 
primitiveness of this music. The 
player is phenomenal. 

For students : Guitar, bass. 


Al Cooper’s Savoy Sultans (Am.N.) 

**Feep’s Blues (Hodges, Ellington) 

(64468) 
** The thing (Cooper) (64360) 
(Vocalion S214—3s.). 

64360—The regular combination (see 
THe GRAMOPHONE for December 1938, 
P-304). 

Is Slam Stewart’s hot bowed bass stunt 
to become another craze? Granchan 
Moncur has a shot at it in The thing. Quite 
good, too, but a little of it goes a long way, 
especially apart from the inconsequent 
frivolity which would excuse any nonsense 
Slim and Slam might get up to. 

For the rest, the side is a_ simple, 
straightforward, unpretentious record, com- 
petent as far as it goes, but not very enter- 
prising or interesting. Jeep’s blues ought 
to have been the more attractive effort, 
but unfortunately some of the harmony parts 
are badly out of tune, and even Al Cooper’s 
most effective alto and the pleasant 
arrangement of this blues melody cannot 
compensate for it. 


Jabbo Smith and His Orchestra (Am.) 
** More rain, more rest (Smith, Williams) 
(v by Jabbo Smith) (63220) 
** Rhythm in Spain (Smith) (63218) 
(Vocalion S219—3s.). 

Smith (imp, vocalist) with Ben Smith, 
Leslie Johnakins (altos) ; Sam Simmons 
ten); James Reynolds (»); Connie 

ainwright (zg); Elmer James (b) ; 
Alfred Taylor (ds). 

One vocal:and three trumpet choruses of 
& moderate tune, over an adequate if 
neither original nor exciting accompaniment, 
is about all that need be said of More rain. 

Rhythin in Spain is faster and has more 
variety. Smith’s solos account for the first, 
fourth and fifth choruses, the piano taking 
the second and the rather ragged sax trio 
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taking the third except for a solo by a 
tenor with a rather coarse tone. Sudden 
bursts of machine gun fire from the drummer 
presumably are meant to reflect (vide title) 
the present unhappy conditions in Spain. 
All rather tame and ordinary. 

For students : Trumpet. 


jimmy Noone and His Orchestra 


(Am.N.) 

*7 know that you know (Youmans, Cold- 
well) (62831) 

*Sweet Lorraine (v) (Burwell, Parish) 
(62830) 
(Vocalion S216—3s.). 

Noone (cl) with Pete Brown (alto) ; 
Chas. Shavers (imp) ; Frank Smith ()) ; 
Teddy Bunn (zg); Wellman Braud (5) ; 
O’Neil Spencer (ds, vocalist). 

After the elegant Bump it (Vocalion 
S209, reviewed in January, p. 348) these 
two sides are about as distressingly synthetic 
as one could imagine. 

Bump it showed that Jimmy Noone could 
play nice music on his clarinet when he 
wanted to. This time he apparently didn’t 
want to. From a lot of theatrical staccato 
stuff in I know that he goes to the most 
nauseating of sacchariny sliminess in Sweet 
Lorraine, and the side isn’t made any better 
by O’Neil Spencer’s vocal chorus. 

With a fair piano solo and Teddy Bunn’s 
guitar, J know that may seem superficially all 
very slick and smart, but in fact it is about 
as cheap and vulgar a travesty of jazz as I 
have heard for some time. 
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BACK PERSONNELS 


“Red” Allen and His Orch.— 

After last night with you and I was born to 

i (Parlophone R2597, reviewed 

Dec. 1938, p.303.) 

Allen (tmp, vocalist) with Tab Smith 
(alto); Buster Bailey (cl); Sonny 
Fredericks (ten) ; Billy Kyle ()) ; 
Danny Barker (g) ; Johnny Williams (5) ; 
Alphonso Steele (ds). 


Bing Crosby and Johnny Mercer.— 
Mr. Gallagher and Mr. Sheen and Small Fry 
(Brunswick 02653, reviewed Dec. 1938, 
p-301). 

Acc. by Jack Mayhew (cl); John 
Cascales (ien); Andy Secrest (cornet) ; 
Abe Lincoln (irmb) ; Joe Sullivan (f) ; 
Perry Botkin (z) ; Slim Taft (5) ; Spike 
Jones (ds). 


Hoagy Carmichael with Perry Botkin 
and His Orchestra—Hong Kong blues 
and Riverboat shuffle (Columbia DB5053, 
reviewed February 1939, p-392-) 

Hong Kong—Carmichael = (mandolin- 
piano (+), vocalist) with Jack Mayhew (cl) ; 
Perry Botkin (electric guitar) ; Jim Taft(b). 

Riverboat—Above plus Morrie Freed- 
man (ten); Mannie Klein (imp); Abe 
Lincoln (irmb) ; Lou Bring (~); Spike 
Jones (ds). 

¢—The mandolin-piano is an ordinary 
standard upright piano fitted with an 
attachment with tin stoppers across the 
strings. The instrument was first used in 
the Bojangles of Harlem number in the Fred 
Astaire R.K.O. film ‘‘ Swing Time.” 
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Gene Krupa and His Orch.— Prelude to a 
Sk Siew, teed tas. ted 
by q t. 1938, 
170) 5 Mat the beat of heart and 
Wied ain ini howe tay dee (Col. FB2027, 
reviewed Oct. 1938, p.212) ; Rhythm jam 
and Wire stomp (Col. DB5048, 
reviewed Nov. 1938, p.253). 
(ds) with Murray Williams, 
Geo. vo (altos) ; Vido Musso, Carl 
Biesecker (tens) ; Dave Schultze, Tom di 
Carlo, Tom Gosling (tps); Bruce 
Chuck Chas 


Evans, . 
(trmbs); Milton 
(p) ; Ray Biondi (z) ; Horace Rollins (5). 


Spud Murphy and His Orch.— My little 
girl and Trans-Continental (Voc. S203, 
reviewed Nov. 1938, p.256). 

Mi y (arranger) directing Earl le 
ele) We Pew (cl) ; Dick Petit, 
(tens); Nate Kazebier, Leo 

Mack, Oliver Suderman (tmps) ; Santo 

Pecora Joe Harris (irmbs); Chuck 

Edwards (p); W Bushell (5); Al 

Costi (z) ; Mack y (ds). 


Red Norvo and His Orch.— You must have 
been a beautiful baby and Just you, just me 
(Parlo. R2607, reviewed Jan. 1939, p.348). 
Norvo (xi) with Frank Simeon, 

Geo. Berg (altos); H. D’Amico (cl) ; 

M. Kogan (‘en) ; J. Owens, Jack Palmer, 

(tmps) ; D. Russo, Al George 

Bill Miller (~) ; Alan Hanlon 

+) ; Pete Peterson (b) ; Geo. Wettling 
). 


Hot Lips Page and His Orch.—Good old 
bosom bread and He’s pulling his whiskers 
(Vocalion S206, reviewed January 1939, 
p.348) should read : 

Page (imp) with Pete Clark (alto, cl) ; 
Lonnie Simmons (ten) ; James Reynolds 
(p) ; Connie Wain t (g); Wellman 
Braud ()) ; Alfred Taylor (ds). 


Ben Pollack and His Orch.—A/fter you've 
gone and Looking at the world through rose- 
coloured glasses (Vocalion S212, reviewed 
Jan. 1939, p-348). 

Pollack directing Opie Cates, Bud 

Carllon (alios) ; Morty Friedman, Alan 

Harding (tens); Dom Anderson, Bob 

Goodrich, Andy Secrest (imps) ; i 

Yukl (irmb); Bob Laine (f) ; b 

Mempill (gz) ; Jim Taft (5) ; G. Steven- 

son (ds). 


Chick Webb and His Orch.—Ella 
(Brunswick ©2687) and Macpherson is 
rehearsin’? (Brunswick O2680 ; both re- 
viewed January 1939, p.346). 

For Louis Jordan (alto) read Hilton 

Jefferson. 


Chick Webb and His Orch.—Z/ found my 
yellow basket (Brunswick 02687, reviewed 
January 1939, p-346). 

For Mario Bauzo (tmp) read Richard 

Vance ; add Geo. Matthews (émb). 


Teddy Wilson and His Orch.—A-tisket, 
a-tasket and Now it can be told (Parlo. 
R2582, reviewed Nov. 1938, p. 255)+ 
Wilson ( directing Benny Carter 

met Ben Webster (ien) ; ae 

tmp) ; John Kirby (5) ; ES ds). 
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Technical Talk 





abacerted experimenter from time to time is confronted with 
some observation which pulls him up sharply and compels 
him to review all his established preconceptions. 

Sometimes the observation involves only a tiny inconsistency ; 
it is a mere straw which shows the way the wind is blowing. But 
on occasions it resembles more a gust which ‘picks up everything 
in its path and twirls it about. 

Such an experience has just come my way. Mr. Voigt was 
responsible. He left with me for a fortnight one of his 
domestic (corner horn) loudspeaker cabinets and a driving unit 
of new and improved design. It was installed in my drawing- 
room and operated in the first instance by one of Mr. Voigt’s 
receivers (with Telefunken pick-up for records) and later by my 
own apparatus. I tested it on all sorts of broadcasts and all sorts 
of records. 

Readers are already aware that I have long regarded the 
Voigt loudspeaker system as the most successful attempt yet made, 
at any rate in this country, to fulfil the well-nigh impossible con- 
ditions necessary for realistic reproduction. Anyone listening 
to it for the first time cannot help but recognise both its efficiency 
and its quality ; and when one comes to analyse it in detail, the 
ingenuity displayed and the soundness of the principles on which 
the whole thing is constructed are immediately apparent to the 
experienced eye. 

I have said that this new unit is an improved unit. Of that I 
have no doubt. If it were not so, one would have to go back 
and reject the whole basis upon which modern reproducing 
systems have been built up. Yet equally I have no doubt that 
the majority of people, myself included, will be less comfortable 
with the greater part of the reproduction through this new unit 
than they would be with the older one. Not always, mind you, 
and this is probably the key to the whole problem. At times, 
mostly from broadcasting but occasionally from records, the 
realism with the new unit is just uncanny. Often, however, the 
high strings harden and sometimes “ crack”? badly so that for 
sheer comfort one is compelled to introduce a filter to attenuate 
the response to high notes. I remember on one occasion that 
until the filter was inserted the massed strings sounded like 
nothing so much as a bag of haricot beans ; with a judicious 
filtering, I obtained a quality for the strings at least as good as 
that given by any other speaker I had available. 

_ Unfortunately, I had insufficient time available to pursue the 
inquiry to the extent that I should have liked. But it was enough 
for me to arrive at some unexpected conclusions. 

(1) There seems to be a rise in the frequency response of the 
B.B.C. transmissions in the region from about 9,000 c.p.s. upwards 
This rise seems to be always present in some degree on studio 
transmissions, though the degree is not the same at different 
times. 

(2) There is a definite harmonic distortion in the transmissions 
which is much greater with a ribbon microphone than when a 
moving coil microphone is in use. 

(3) There is a greater difference in the quality of different 
records than I had previously appreciated ; some records I had 
thought to be* very good (e.g., the Egon Petri Liszt Concerto 
records) I found to be faulty ; ‘others, of course, I found to be 
relatively better than I had thought, some of them, curiously 
enough, recorded some years ago; generally, English and 
German recordings are better than the American. 

Some of my readers may think that these are rather momentous 
conclusions to draw from a short experience of this kind, par- 
ticularly as the checks were of necessity limited in scope. And 
so they are. Would it not be simpler to ascribe specific faults to 
the speaker ? The answer is that it would not, for those specific 
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faults would be inconsistent with all that we know of speakers j 
general and this particular speaker in particular. 

It certainly has other faults, in common with all other speak 
systems though less pronounced than most. But these occur ig 
the deep bass where the notes are a little too reverberant ; ther 
is no boom in the usual sense, which implies a special sensitivin 
to one note ; rather is it of the character of too small a decremeni 
for all deep bass notes, and this is clearly due to insufficie 
diaphragm loading in that region. No one has yet discovered 
how to eradicate this defect completely, other than by a hom 
of colossal dimensions. 

The quality I am now discussing, however, occurs in the 
extreme treble where the loading. of the Voigt horn is particularly 
effective, in fact 99 per cent. effective. Moreover, the change 
that Mr. Voigt has made in the driving unit are not thernsely 
of the character to give rise to these particular qualities—o 
the contrary. They are, however, calculated to strengthen th 
response and extend the range in the extreme treble and th 
most natural explanation therefore is that they bring into promin 
ence defects in transmission or amplification which have pre 
viously escaped notice. In other words, I believe that Mr 
Voigt has now produced a speaker which, for high notes as wel 
as for the middle register, is at present definitely ahead of the othe 
parts of the reproducing chain, and that therefore it will sho 
up faults in our apparatus rather disconcertingly. 

Now, before I conclude this note, I should explain what iti 
that Mr. Voigt has done to produce these results. 

(1) The twin diaphragm is much the same as before, though 
slightly lighter. The centring device, however, is attached to th 
outer (bass) cone and as the inner (treble) cone is connected 
directly to the moving coil and through a compliance to th 
outer cone, the result is that the effective inertia to high fre 
quencies is much smaller than before. 

(2) This reduction of mass has been carried further in the col 
itself. The old coil had six layers of wire ; the new one 
four layers of thinner wire. This has, of course, reduced the 
number of turns by about 18 per cent. 

(3) At the same time, however, it ha¢ made the coil thi 
and has made possible a reduction of the magnetic gap from 
2 m.m, to 1.5 m.m. 

(4) As a result of this the flux density has increased from aboul 
16,500 lines per square cm. to 18,000 lines and this increase 
flux almost makes good the loss due to reduction of turns. 

(5) But it does something more. Both the reduction of tum 
and the increase in the saturation of the magnet poles serve t 
make more negligible the inductive impedance of the moving 
coil. Even up to 15,000 c.p.s. the coil impedance is mor 
definitely resistive, with the result that the speech current aj 
these high frequencies has been considerably increased. 

Every technically-minded reader will recognise these gains aj 
once and will appreciate that they are real gains, free from 
intrinsic sources of trouble (providing the mechanical centring 
is accurately maintained, .which it is). 

Unfortunately it is not always convenient to tell ‘‘nothing bul 
the truth.” Those who want to be up to date but still retain 
illusions have two courses open to them: they can either fit at 
attenuating filter (which is what I recommend) or they cal 
temporarily stick a small ring of plasticene on the inner con 
so as to add mass to the high-frequency system. 

Either course has the effect of throwing away mu 
of what this clever design has achieved. But by setting about tht 
business in this way one has the satisfaction of being able to kee 
pace with every improvement in transmission at no fu 
expense or trouble so far as the speaker is concerned. 
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e H.M.V. Push Button Autoradiogram, Model 664. 


Price 54 gns. 
Fs ji 
es Specification 
“ur it H.F. Amplifier :—Marconi KTW63 valve. 
thery Frequency Changer :—Marconi X64, valve. 
tivity Oscillator :—Marconi KT 263, valve. 
scien LF. Amplifier :—Marconi KTW63 valve. 
vereilll Detector, A.V.C..@ L.F. Stage :—Marconi DH63 valve. 
hoi Automatic Frequency Control :—Marconi KTW63, D63 and 
KTZ63 valves. 
1 the L.F. Coupling :—Resistance-Capacity. 
ilar; = Power Stage :— Marconi K66 valve. 
ange Power Output :—8 watts (approx.). 
Rectifier :—Marconi U52 valve. 
1 the Loudspeaker :—Electro- Magnet. 
1 the Speaker Coupling: Transformer. 
min Pick-up :—Electro- Magnetic. 
pre Motor :—Hysteresis Type. 
Mr Wave Ranges :—13.5-35 3 25-100; 200-550; 750-2,000 
bs: metres. 
a Voltage Range :—195-255 A.C. ; 50 cycles. 
Total Power Consumption :—105 watts (approx.). 

it j Mains Aerial, Push-Button Tuning, Visual Tuning Indicator, 

Variable Selectivity, Separate Bass and Treble Controls, 
ougl Automatic Record Changer and Provision for Auxiliary 
> th Loudspeaker with cut-out switch. 
acted 





» thy 





Here is another example of push-button radio by H.M.V. 
n the December, 1938 issue we reviewed the push-button radio- 
eran, model 666. In this, the stations are pretuned by a combina- 
ion of permeability and trimmer condenser methods. In this 
nodel 664 automatic tuning is carried out by a small motor. The 
Bepression of any of the station buttons starts the motor which 
otates the tuning condenser to the correct tuning point of the 
tation desired. This position is pre-determined by the relative 
position of a “‘ dog,” or stop, on a drum which is mechanically 
onnected to the drive. The number of dogs corresponds to the 
number of push-buttons. On the 664 there are ten with an 
pdditional white button labelled ‘‘ manual ” which when pressed 
eleases the automatic tuning mechanism so that the receiver 
ay be tuned by hand if desired. 


The stations to which the push buttons are initially set are : 
Radio Normandie, Nationals, Midland Regional, Hilversum, 
ondon Regional, Radio Luxembourg, Droitwich, North Regional, 
Brussels and Radio Eireann. One is not necessarily confined 
0 this selection, however, for within certain limits any of the dogs 
may be set so that the corresponding buttons, when pressed, will 
bring in stations of personal choice. This readjustment process is 
fairly simple to carry out and is fully described in the literature 
ssued with each instrument. An electrical check on the mechani- 
al adjustment of the dogs is provided by a small pilot lamp 
hich accurately indicates the correct setting. 
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One final point about the push-button arrangements ; wave- 
hange is not automatic. To switch say, from London Regional 
0 Droitwich by push-button involves operation of the waveband 


witch. The appropriate waveband scale is illuminated as the 
Witch is set, 





Our experience of the efficiency of the radio-frequency circuit 
nd the auto-tuning mechanism is that one may be sure of 
dequate reception of any station for which a push-button is set. 
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; the extra range in the treble adds just 
that life and character to the reproduction which 
are so important to good quality.” 


The instant a button is pressed the speaker is muted, the cursor 
travels over the scale, comes to rest at the correct tuning point, 
and immediately the desired programme is heard. A simple 
check on the accuracy of the automatic tuning is always to hand. 
It only involves pressing the white “ manual” button and 
adjusting the tuning control to see if the visual tuning indicator 
shows any variation. This simple operation was carried out many 
times during the time the instrument was on test and though 
— a discrepancy it was so slight as to make little difference 
aurally. 


The chances of frequency drift are comparatively small. An 
effective A.F.C. circuit, involving the use of three valves, is in- 
corporated to minimise any tendency in this direction. 


With ten stations of choice virtually at one’s finger tips the 
urge to revert to the more orthodox manual tuning, at least on the 
long and medium wavebands, is lessened. But short wave 
enthusiasts and others who occasionally search the ether will find 
that the 664 will respond admirably to almost their every whim. 
Many stations from two continents can be heard at good strength 
almost any time in the evening and when conditions are favour- 
able the field is extended considerably. Furthermore such is 
the R.F. magnification that often there is a reserve to com- 
pensate the effect of deep fading on the short wavebands. 


The abilities of this 664 are not, however, confined to the mere 
reception of stations manually or automatically. Asa reproducer, 
too, the instrument will give equal satisfaction. And the fact 
that the tone can be adjusted to individual taste is indeed an 
advantage. It is not just a question of attenuating the treble ; 
the bass, too, can be diminished in intensity so that within 
the limits of the controls (and ranges are fairly wide) there is a tonal 
balance that will surely meet the majority of tastes. On radio, 
the treble control is a variable selectivity device. Thus when 
listening to the local stations, in our case London National and 
London Regional, the extra range in the treble adds just that life 
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and character to the reproduction which are so important to good 
quality. There is bass in plenty for those who like it, though 
hardly ever were we inclined to avail ourselves of the full intensity. 
Full treble and a slight attenuation of the bass register seemed to 
fill our needs admirably. Then, with a large orchestra on the air, 
the quality and balance are really satisfying. To those who 
listen to plays and talks the bass control has a special significance ; 
for with rather more attenuation than is applied for music, and 
a judicious use of the treble and volume controls, speech can be 
rendered most faithfully. 


When playing gramophone records this flexibility of control is of 
even greater advantage. Surface noise can be adjusted to a nicety 
compatible with the adequate reproduction of the high fre- 
quencies, and the bass adjusted to suit the characteristics of the 
recording Tastes vary, and so for that matter does recording, 
but one is pretty sure to find a tonal balance to meet both Possi- 
bilities. Generally, however, the quality from records is less 
suave than is obtainable from radio. The disparity is not great. 
but is more marked than usual by the excellent performance of 
the instrument when functioning as a receiver. All things con- 
sidered, this is what one would expect. Such is the range of the 
new pick-up that one has perforce to attenuate the treble in order 


to reduce needle scratch, and even a good recording is hardly © 


comparable to a first class broadcast transmission as regards 
depth and breadth of tone. 


One feature of the new light weight pick-up not previously 
mentioned is the low mechanical noise. It takes a really hefty 
recording to disturb its equanimity on this score. 


Finally, this 664 is as mechanically fit and as well finished as the 
above description of its performance may lead one to anticipate. 
It is as good to look upon as it is to hear. 


The Cosmocord Record Player, Mode! 230. Price £11 10s. 


This Cosmogram, as it is officially designated, is rather more 
than an accessory to a radio receiver. In addition to enabling 
one to play records, it also serves as a pedestal on which to rest the 
receiver as well as providing storage for about seventy-five 12 inch 
or 10 inch records. One of the two compartments in the record 
cupboard is fitted with a rack to take fifty discs. Each record 
slot is numbered and the rack is designed with a sloping front so 
that record extraction is facilitated. The other section is un- 
fitted and is suitable for record albums. Above these compart- 
ments there is a shelf for record accessories, needles and the like. 


The motor, pick-up, its associated volume control and a pilot 
lamp which, incidentally, also acts as a fuse, are fitted into a 
compartment immediately above the cupboard. The method 
of mounting the sliding platform which carries these components 
is rather ingenious. When closed the front fits flush with the 
front of the cabinet. The motor platform is hinged to this in such 
a manner that in all positions during withdrawal it is hori- 
zontally disposed. It is guided and supported by fillets fixed 
to the cabinet sides. 


The movement is free so that the front can be raised, without 
fear of dislodging the needle from the grooves of the record being 
played. One small point arises here about the position of the 
volume control. Had it been mounted on the front on the side 
of the cabinet volume could have been adjusted at any time 
without withdrawing the motor board. 


So much for the mechanical details. On the electrical side 
there is little we can add to the information which the tables 
given herewith, provide. 


It’ will be seen from Table I that the motor has exceedingly 
good characteristics. It is of the induction type, is fairly silent 
mechanically and has a torque well above the average. The 
torque by the way, is measured for a reduction in speed from 
80 to 78 r.p.m. 
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The pick-up is a piezo-electric type. It is mounted on 
carrying arm of good length which is offset to give good alig 
ment. The head is fitted in a rotary joint to facilitate need 
insertion. 


gram is capable 

giving most likeable 
quality. ...”’ Note the 
receiver, which may 


be left permanently 
in position. 


Table | 





Remarks 





Torque 

Governing 

Mechanical Noise. 

Radio Frequency Disturbance. . 

Audio Frequency Disturbance : 
Magnetic : 
Electrostatic . 

Time to accelerate to 78 r. p.n m. 
from rest .. 

Temperature rise in four hours 
run 

Percentage change in speed for 
5 per cent change in voltage 

Current and Periodicity 

Voltage Ranges : 

Current Consumption .. 


Very good (548 Grm. Gm 
Good 


Slight 

Nil. 

Nil 

Nil. 

3 seconds 

32 degrees F. 
0.34 

A.C., 50 cycles 


100-120 and 200-250. 
15 watts (approx.) 








As usual, the figures given (Table Il) were obtained 
H.M.V. constant frequency records, a valve voltmeter 
Pyramid “‘ Forty Minute ”’ needles. The volume control 
set to maximum. The curve is fairly orthodox for a pick-up 
this type though the rise in output at low frequencies is rath 
larger than the average. This probably accounts for the o 
paratively low value (100,000 ohms) of the volume cont 
incorporated 


Connected to a good amplifier or receiver this Cosmogram™ 
capable of giving most likeable quality. The outline is clean 4 
the tone, generally, is vigorous and yet smooth. No doubt, ! 
receiver tone control will have to be brought into use in of 
that surface noise may be reduced. On the other hand 
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HESE sets are built for those particular 
people who demand the best and are 
prepared to pay a little more to secure it. 
Although neither of them is cheap, every 
guinea’s worth is well accounted for. No 
music-lover will fail to be impressed with 
the truly magnificent reproduction they 
afford, while their performance and speci- 
fication will be equally satisfying to the 
radio enthusiast. 


You would find it time well spent to 
ask your Bush Dealer to let you hear the 
P.B.55 or the S.U.G.55. 
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TABLE MODEL P.B.55 
Sasive (inc, rect.) All-Wave A.C. superhet. 12 Push Buttons 
— 8 stations, rp - selectors and gram button. Power- 
ful PUSH-PULL quality output, Variable 


1 GNS. 
selectivity. Bass Compensator. ‘ Magic Eye.’ 153%, 
‘ Teleflic.’ - < “ . 


or on » popular + vo 
rite for full details to Bush Radio Ltd., Power Rd., London, W.4 


CONSOLE MODEL S$.U.G.55 
This fine console has the same chassis as the P.B.55, 


© but is fitted with an extra large speaker = 
in a special cabinet designed and re- 


forced fi b quality reproduction 
infore or superb q ty rep ay ae 


Bush 


BUTTON RADIO 


a 
FROM = GNS. 


THE SYMBOL OF RELIABLE RADIO 
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PEN 
CONFESSION 


A musician said to me the other day, 
“What I like most about your A40 
Radiogram is that it reproduces orches- 
tral music with a third dimension. So 
many others make it sound flat.” Now 
I’m a practical man and I’m not 
going to pretend I thoroughly understand 
musical idiom, but what I think he meant 
was that the A40, having been designed 
with two speakers of a very special type 
and in an unusual arrangement, tends to 
give the ear the impression of spatial cis- 
tribution; you do actually get the idea that 
the double basses are on one side of the 
orchestra, the violins on the other and that 
the ‘““Tymps” are coming from the back. 
If you are a musical person (and you prob- 
ably are or you wouldn't be reading the 


GRAMOPHONE), I think you’d be interested 
to hear the A40 too. 


E. J. Power, 


Managing Director. 


*40’ ALL WAVE RADIOGRAM 


As far as most people are concerned this is the best set 
they can buy to-day. In performance and appearance 
it has everything that our most expensive ‘quality’ 
receiver should have, and it is worth every penny of 
its price. 

Four-position variable selectivity extends the audio range 
up to 8,500 cycles per second and a new method of using 
two loud-speakers in a specially vibration-free acoustic 
tunnel, result in extraordinarily clear definition—giving 
what one might call a ‘stereoscopic’ value to the repro- 
duction of music. The radio performance gives a world- 
wide selection of programmes on short, medium and 
long wages with electrical band-spreading for easy tuning 
on short waves. Other featufes in an unusually complete 
specification are the’ alphabetical tuning scale, automatic 
tuning correction, automatic ,volume contro], cathode ray 
tuning indicater and inter-stdtion noise suppression. The 
generous output of 12 watts enables the full beauty of a 
great orchestra to be thoroughly enjoyed. 

The automatic gramophone equipment handles up to 
eight mixed 10 or 12 inch records, and the handsome 
cabinet is in Bombay rosewood and bubinga. 


Cash Price A.C. MODEL £85 


HIRE PURCHASE TERMS 
ARE AVAILABLE ON-~ ALL MURPHY SETS. 


All Murphy sets, exclusive of valves and batteries, guaranteed fora year. Prices donot apply in Eire. Murphy Radio Ltd., Welwyn Garden City Herts. Tel.: Welwyn Garden 800 


MURPHY RADIO 
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of non-metallic needles will find that the same effect is produced 
without the need for electrical attenuation. 


The cise in the bass is adequate to compensate for the falling 
characteristic of recording and, in any case, for those who prefer 
still more output ‘at low frequencies an increase in the value of the 
volume control say, to 250,000 or 500,000 ohms, will fulfil their 
requirements. 





Table Il. 
Frequency Output Frequency Output 
in *.p.5. Voltage in ¢.p.5. Voltage 
&,460 3 1,362 1.6 
.720 3 | 1,035 1.8 
650 4 993 2.0 
6,120 6 893 2.2 
5550 65 733 2.5 
5,160 7 526 4-7 
4,700 65 445 4.0 
45450 1.0 340 4.5 
;,g00 1.4 261 6.2 
,500 1.7 205 6.1 
3,015 2.0 150 6.8 
2,512 1.4 104 7.6 
2,075 1.3 79 8.2 
1,788 1.3 52.4 9.2 
1,579 1.6 


The Bush All-Wave Receiver, Model P.B.55 Price 15} gns. 


Specification 


HF. Amplifier :—Cossor MVSPen valve. 

Frequency Changer :— Mullard TH4A valve. 

LF. Amplifier :— Mullard VP4B valve. 

Detector, A.V.C. & LF. Stage :—Mullard TD D4, valve. 

L.F. Coupling :— Resistance Capacity- Transformer. 

Push Pull Stage :—Two Mullard Pen 4B valves. 

Power Output :—10 watts (approx.) : 

Rectifier :— Mullard DW4/350 valve. 

Loudspeaker :—Electro-Magnet M.C. 

Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 

Wave Ranges :—16.5-51 ; 198-560 ; 850-2,000 metres. 

Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 40-100 cycles. 

Power Consumption :—100 watts (approx.). 

Push Button Tuning, Variable’ Selectivity, Visual Tuning 
Indicator, Teleflic Logging Dial, Tone Control and Pro- 
vision for Pick-up and Low Impedance Loudspeaker with 

Cut-out Plug. 


This is perhaps the most attractive of any Bush receiver that 
has so far passed through our hands. No matter whether one 
regards it primarily as a receiver of radio stations, or primarily 
as a reproducer of music, it meets both requirements admirably. 

Theoretically it possesses many modern refinements—push- 
button tuning, variable selectivity, a push-pull output, etc.—all 
of which are of real utilarian value. 


As in previous Bush instruments the push-button system 
employed is a combination of the trimmer condenser and per- 
meability methods ; the former being used in aerial circuits and 
the latter in oscillator circuits. In all, there are twelve buttons, 
but of these four simply switches and are labelled “‘ Long Wave,” 
“Short Wave,” “ Medium Wave” and “Gram.” The other 
eight are station buttons. Although these are orginally set to 
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receive Droitwich, Radio Luxembourg, Athlone, North Regional, 
London Regional, Midland Regional, National and Radio Norman- 
die, the buttons and their appropriate circuits may be readjusted, 
within certain prescribed limits, to other stations of individual 
choice. Actually, the buttons are divided into five ranges. Two 
buttons are allocated to wavelengths between 1,200-2,000 metres, 
one to wavelengths between 450-500 metres, one to 375-475 
metres, two to 275-375 metres and the remaining two buttons 
may be set to receive stations on the 200-300 metre waveband. 


Not only is the wavechange automatic on the push-button 
system, but the depression of any of the waveband buttons auto- 
matically brings manual tuning into operation.. Conversely, to 
revert to push button tuning one need only press the appropriate 
station button. 


From time to time a check on the accuracy of the pre-selector 
circuits were made, and here it must be noted that the visual 
tuning indicator is an infallible guide, and at no time was there 
any discrepancy. Furthermore the push-button tuning is in- 
stantaneous, and even when changing from automatic to manual 
tuning programme continuity is preserved. 


The general efficiency of the receiver is best revealed, however, 
when used purely as a manually operated instrument. Naturally, 
the long and medium wavebands supply the programmes of real 
entertainment value, but the short waves provide much that is of 
interest though more variable in quality. The extra amplification 
provided by the H.F. amplifier helps matters considerably on this 
waveband. Besides extending the field of operations it is often a 
useful palliative for deep fading. The Bush Teleflic dial is a 
useful device which enables one to log the various short wave 
station readings for future reference. It has been described 
before in these pages so no more need be added here. 


The feature that interests us most about the PB.55, however, 
is the quality of reproduction. And in this connection we feel 
that much is due to the type of power stage employed and to the 
tone gradation which the variable selectivity and tone controls 
permit. The latter is a normal arrangement of resistance and 
capacity which continuously attenuates the treble. The variable 
selectivity has three positions : “‘ Normal,” ‘“‘ Speech” and 
** Contrast.” The first is self-explanatory ; when set to “‘ Speech ” 
the high notes range is extended by virtue of the broader tuning, 
and the “ Contrast ” positions introduces a bass boost and is 
complementary to position two. At any setting of the switch the 
tone control performs its normal function. 


It will be gathered, therefore, that within the range of these 
two controls a fairly wide gradation of tone is obtainable. With 
the switch set to ‘‘ Contrast” and tone control full out the quality 
of local transmissions is really outstanding. There is a punch 
and cleanliness about music that we seldom hear from a table 
type receiver. Not until an output level well above that needed 
for normal listening is the ear cognisant of any discolouration 
due to cabinet resonance. Even then the attenuation of bass, 



















“. . © the quality of local transmissions is really outstanding.’ 
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by switching over to the “Speech” position of the variable 
selectivity control, is an effective antidote. 


The input arrangements of the L.F. side of the receiver are 
particularly suitable when a piezo electric pick-up is used. No 
external shunt need be connected across the pick-up. Actually 
in our tests we used a Rothermel-Brush de Luxe model, and also 
the Cosmogram record player (reviewed elsewhere in these pages). 
Both combinations worked exceeding well. To a marked 


Trade Winds and Idle Zephyrs 
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degree the quality closely resembled that obtainable from radio, 
The pity is, one must necessarily attenuate the treble. on accouy 
of surface noise. 


We need hardly add that the mechanical details are well ip 
keeping with the exceptional performance of the receiver as 4 
whole. Finally it must be noted that a similar chassis is available 
mounted in a console type cabinet and is fitted with a large 
speaker. This is known as model S.U.G. 55 and costs 21 guineas, 


A NEW SCRATCH FILTER 


To some people surface noise is regarded as a necessary accom- 
paniment to quality and so long as the quality is satisfactory 
surface noise seems not to trouble them in the least. Others 
prefer to compromise and are quite prepared to forego a little 
realism in the treble providing needle scratch is reduced in the 
process. Then there are others to whom both high notes and 
surface noise are absolutely taboo. Their problem is easily solved. 

Recording surfaces have improved tremendously during the 
past few years. One need only compare records made, say, as 
late as 1935 with present-day surfaces to verify that. But it happens 
many times that some favourite records are of that vintage where 
surface noise is comparatively high. It is in such circumstances 
that one’s mind subconsciously turns to means of suppression. Of 
course, the user of non-metallic needles is not troubled to the same 
extent as the confirmed steel needle user. 

To meet their needs of the latter Frank Heaver, Ltd. have 
produced a scratch filter. The “ Astatic” as it is named, is 
designed specially for use with pick-ups of the piezo-electric 
type. Briefly it consists of an inductance and a capacity, housed in 
a small metal case, and a variable resistance. When connected 
across the piezo pick-up the surface noise is governed by the 
position of the slider on the resistance. 

Preliminary tests with the Astatic seem to show that it is very 
effective. After more exacting tests than we have been able to 
carry out at present, we hope to give a further report on the 
possibilities of the filter. 

In the meantime it may be obtained, complete with variable 
resistance from Frank Heaver, Ltd., Bush House, W.C.2. It 
costs 10s. 6d. 


The Murphy A56V 


Two months ago we promised to give details of our experiences 
with the Murphy A56V television receiver. 

It may be remembered that previous to the installation of this 
instrument we had “ lived with” the H.M.V. gor television 
receiver. This provided a black and white picture 10 inches by 
8 inches. The Murphy picture size is 74 inches by 6 inches. 
Apart from the physical dimensions of the screen the two instru- 
ments gave a very similar result that is so far as definition and 
stability are concerned. 

What we were most interested in, however, was the effect the 
reduction in picture size would have. Should we regard the 
smaller area of the Murphy inadequate, especially after becoming 
accustomed, over a period of about eight months, to the 10 inches 
by 8 inches format ? Or would the small picture prove entirely 
satisfactory ? 

To be quite frank, the first two or three days after the Murphy 
was installed, the disparity seemed to be well marked. The long 
shots, particularly, seemed to lack perspective and detail. But 
with continued viewing the mind’s eye rapidly adjusted itself to 
the new proportions and things which had previously seemed 
confused and indistinct were now well defined and clear. Indeed, 
so satisfactory did this 7} inches by 6 inches format seem that now 


we are wondering how far can the reduction in picture size 
carried before it becomes really inadequate. 

Well, we reluctantly had to give up possession of the A5(V and 
for the moment we are again without a television receiver. But 
there is promise of another one to try out. This time we shall, 
with the kind assistance of the Marconiphone people, carry the 
experiment a little further and later give our impressions o’ a stil 
smaller picture size. 


Television Exhibition 


The slogan “ Television is here, you can’t shut your eyes to it” 
is particularly applicable to the Selfridge store in Oxford Street 
at present. During the past month a scheme which, we under. 
stand, was originated by H.M.V., has been brought to fruition. 
One of the restaurants has now been transformed into a tel vision 
studio and fitted out with Marconi-E.M.I. television equipment 
valued at about £20,000. 

From this studio programmes are being continuously shown 
between 10.30 a.m. and 7 p.m. daily and these are linked by 
cable to television instruments all over the store and to receiven 
in the specially constructed television booths. 

The “ local” programmes include mannequin parades, com- 
petitions and light entertainment provided by well-know 
artistes. 

Here is enterprise if you like, for which Selfridges, H.M. V. and 
Marconi-E.M.I. deserve the strongest support. So do your shart, 
the exhibition will be open for some weeks. 


Stop Press 


As we are about to close for press we hear of a remarkable 
** Expert ” cabinet loudspeaker. It is not merely a first-clas 
loudspeaker mounted in a polished baffle ; the cabinet incor 
porates special acoustic features which play an important pati 
in the final results. More about this E. M. Ginn development 
later. Menawhile, demonstrations are being given daily a 
64 Frith Street, W.1. 
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EMMY DESTINN 


BY H. HUGH HARVEY 


"Ramana trang heli te has been so much in the thoughts of 

any of us during the last few months that it might perhaps 
be a pleasant diversion to turn to the consideration of one of that 
country’s greatest daughters, Emmy Destinn ; violinist, singer, 
poet and writer. 

On the 26th February, 1878, was born at Prague a child— 
Emmy KittlR—who was destined to become one of the most 
gifted artists of her generation. The little girl’s natural musician- 
ship developed itself at an early age, and, encouraged by her 
father, a man of means, she was put to the study of the violin 
under the celebrated Professor Ferdinand Lachner, eventually 
attaining to a fine degree of proficiency on the instrument ; she 
continued to: play the violin well all her life, although her musical 
carecr was to be in quite another channel. 

In the year 1892, at the early age of fourteen, it was discovered 
that Emmy Kittl possessed the makings of a remarkable voice, 
and it was thereupon arranged that she should drop her violin 
lessons and take up the study of singing. She was placed under 
the tutelage of the famous diva Frau Marie Loewe-Destinn, who, 
it is of interest to recall, had been a great friend of Richard 
Wagner in his youth (he mentions her in his autobiography) and 
had sung the role of Brangane under his direction in Vienna in 
1861 ; she was also renowned in Verdi roles. It was therefore 
under the best possible auspices that the youthful Emmy Kittl 
commenced her vocal studies. These lasted for six years, at the 
end of which time Frau Marie’s gifted pupil was ready for her 
debut. It was then that she adopted the name of Destinn, “ in 
gratitude for her artistic progress’ under that lady’s tuition. 
She never sang under her own name of Kittl. 

Emmy Destinn made her operatic debut in August, 1898, in 
the role of Santuzza, at the Kroll Opera House, Berlin (nowadays 
used for the meetings of the Reichstag !). In the following month 
she made her first appearance on the stage of the Royal Opera 
House, Berlin, in the same role, and so favourable an impression 
did she create that she was engaged to sing there regularly, 
remaining in close artistic association with the Prussian Royal 
Opera for some ten years. Amongst the roles that Destinn sang 
during her Berlin days may be mentioned Carmen, Charlotte, 
Donna Anna (1902, with Geraldine Farrar as Zerlina), Elisabeth, 
Elsa, Elsbeth (in Leoncavallo’s Opera ‘‘ Roland of Berlin,” 
commissioned in 1904 by the Kaiser, but which unfortunately 
proved a dire failure), Louise, Marguerite, Mignon (to the 
Wilhelm Meister of Alessandro Bonci), Tatiana, Valentine and 
Venus (1905, when Farrar sang Elisabeth) ; in addition, Richard 
Strauss specially engaged her to sing the roles of Diemut (in 
Fuersnot) and Salome on the occasions of their Berlin premieres. 

In 1901 Destinn was invited by Frau Cosima Wagner to sing 
Senta at Bayreuth—a signal honour for so young an artist. The 
photograph accompanying this article is reproduced from a rare 
one taken at the time and given by her to Dr. Hans Richter, 
under whom she sang on many occasions. The Bayreuth per- 
formances of Senta set the whole operatic world talking, and it 
was not long before her fame spread over the borders of Germany, 
offers being received from all over Europe for the services of the 
lovely young Bohemian soprano. 

Covent Garden first heard her on the gnd May, 1904, as 
Donna Anna (to the Don Giovanni of Maurice Renaud) under 
the direction of Hans Richter. On the 1oth July, 1905, she 
created in England what is generally considered her best-known 
role, Cio-Cio-San in Madama Butterfly, her confréres on that 
historic occasion being the incomparable Caruso and Scotti. 
Other roles created in London by Destinn were Tess in Baron 
Frederic d’Erlanger’s opera of the same name (July, 1909) and 
Minnie in Puccini’s La Fanciulla del West (May, 1911), which 
latter role she had created in the previous December in New 
York, on the occasion of the opera’s world-premiere. Further 
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Emmy Destinn as Senta at Bayreuth, 1901 


roles in which she was heard in London were Aida, Amelia, 
Armide, Elisabeth, Elsa, Madeleine, Nedda, Santuzza, Senta, 
Tatiana (to Battistini’s wonderful Eugéne Onégin, in 1906), 
Tosca and Valentine. 

Destinn’s association with Covent Garden lasted regularly 
from the year of her debut to the end of the 1914 Season ; she 
returned for a few performances in 1919, singing under the name 
of Ema Destinnova, in Aida, Madama Butterfly and The Masked 
Ball; actually her last opera in London was “ Butterfly,” on 
goth June, 1919. In addition to appearing at Covent Garden, 
however, she sang in two Concerts at the Queen’s Hall, during 
the Czecho-Slovak Festival in May and June, 1919, thus affording 
Londoners the rare treat of listening to her in songs of her native 
land. She was always a passionate patriot at heart, and had for 
years tried to induce our opera authorities to mount some of 
Dvorak’s and Smetana’s works, such as the famous Bartered 
Bride, Dalibér and Libusé, in all of which she frequently sang at 
home, but to no purpose. Her London roles of later years were 
never increased much beyond the usual round of Aida, Butterfly 
and Tosca. Actually her repertoire at one time included over 
sixty operas, in any one of which she was prepared to sing at the 
proverbial ‘“‘ moment’s notice’ ; she was a phenomenal score- 
reader, and one of her great colleagues who honours me with his 
friendship, once told me that she had only to read through a 
score two or three times to know her role! Always letter-perfect 
at rehearsals, she was a source of the greatest confidence to her 
colleagues on these trying occasions. 

At the Chatelet Theatre, Paris, on the 7th May, 1907, Destinn 
created Salome at the first performance of Strauss’ opera in the 
French Capital. She sang many times at the famous Colonne 
Concerts, where she was always a great favourite. 

Turning to her American career: she first appeared 
at the Metropolitan Opera, New York, on the 16th Nov- 
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ember, 1908, as Aida, her confreres on that occasion being Louise 
Homer, Caruso and Scotti, the performance béing under the 
direction of Arturo Toscanini, then also making his bow to 
American audiences. Destinn’s association with the Metropolitan 
Opera lasted from 1908 to 1916; she returned in 1919 after a 
period of internment on her Estate in Bohemia during the War, 
and, finally, in 1920. Her American roles were rather more 
varied than were those which she sang here, comprising 
Eva, Gioconda, Leonora (Trovatore), Lisa (Pique-Dame), Marie 
(Bartered Bride), Marta (Tiefland), Mistress Ford, Pamina, 
Ricke (Germania) and Wally (La Wally), in addition to the 
parts she sang in London. After 1920 she was heard no more in 
Opera in America. She had made a few Concert Tours during 
her Metropolitan years, and, in 1921-22, undertook another one, 
which constituted the last time she sang to American audiences. | 


As far as England was concerned, she made no appearance 
here from 1919 until 1928 when, on the 16th October, she emerged 
from her retirement to sing at a Concert of Czech music given 
at the Queen’s Hall in aid of the Funds of the British Legion. 
Thus, in the cause of charity, was the voice of the great artist 
heard once more in our land, to the great joy of her old Covent 
Garden admirers. In spite of all inducements, however, she 
could not be persuaded to give a recital in London, excusing 
herself on the plea of laziness ! Those of us who were present on 
that wet October night ten years ago noted that while her voice 
had, perhaps, lost a little of its old magic (probably through lack 
of practice), her singing of Marie’s Air from her beloved Bartered 
Bride proved only too well that she had gone into retirement 
years before there was any need for her to do so. As a matter of 
interest it may be noted that the last song she sang in London 
was the Slovak Song, the words of which she wrote to the music 
of her countryman, Karel Kovarovic; so beautifully was it 
rendered that’she had to repeat it owing to the insistent demands 
of the audience. The song was once available on DA505, but the 
record has now been withdrawn from the H.M.V. catalogue. 

Emmy Destinn died at Budweis, Czecho-Slovakia, on the 
29th January, 1930, and with her passing the world lost the 
greatest dramatic soprano of her time. 

Of the roles which she sang in London perhaps her finest was 
Aida, although, with memories of so many wonderful perform- 
ances, it is not easy to pick out one and say definitely that it was 
her “finest.” I have grateful remembrance of her marvellous 
singing in the Trio in the Witch-Scene in The Masked Ball, 
whilst I have been told by one who heard her in America as 
Pamina (he is, by the way, a famous musical critic in New York, 
so should know what he is talking about!) that her high A in 
“ Bald prangt den Morgen ” from the Magic Flute was something 
he is never likely to forget ; would that we could have heard 
her Pamina in London. 

Her art was supreme ; truly could it be said that it touched 
nothing that it did not adorn ; she sang with an exquisite purity 
of voice and an intensity of true dramatic feeling which came 
from a richly endowed artistic temperament ; her mezzo-voce 
was phenomenal and a joy to hear. Those of us who were 
privileged to hear Destinn in those unforgettable pre-war years 
at Covent Garden will carry the memory of those nights whilst 
memory lasts. If I might be allowed to borrow from my old 
friend the late Herman Klein, I would say that “‘ she was one of 
those rare song-birds who enchant the ear with their liquid notes 
and glorious singing ; an actress of consummate ability, and a 
splendid Mozart singer, with no lack of freshness in her round, 
penetrating notes.’’ I can add nothing to that tribute. 

Destinn once ventured into the Film-world—alas, in the 
“ silent’ days of 1913; what a pity it could not have been in 
the “talkie” era. She appeared in a German film entitled 
“The Lion’s Bride,” singing an aria from Mignon in a cage 
containing some fourteen lions. Apparently the animals behaved 
very well, and one of them actually permitted her to caress him 
(see the photograph). It was evidently another case of ‘‘ Music 
hath charms to soothe the savage b(r)east ’’—or there might 
have been a very different ending to “ The Lion’s Bride ”’ 
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In the Film, “‘ The Lion’s Bride,” Berlin, 1913 


Apart from her musical gifts she was a very accomplished 
poet and writer ; she was the authoress of several volumes of 
poems, one of which, ‘‘ Sturm und Ruhe,”’ is considered especially 
fine. A novel entitled ‘“‘ In the Shadow of the Blue Rose” 
attracted a great deal of attention by reason of its descriptions 
of natural scenery. One of her Plays—‘‘ Rahel ”—achieved a 
good measure of success in her native country, whilst she further 
achieved distinction with a song cycle entitled ‘“‘ The Gallant 
Abbé.” In her Castle at Straz she had amassed a fine collection 
of antiques, and her library contained some hundreds of volumes 
in beautiful bindings, the outcome of one of her hobbies for 
years ; she was often to be seen hunting around the old book- 
shops in Charing Cross Road, during her London Seasons. She 
had a veritable passion for fishing, which she indulged to the full 
during her years of retirement. 


Records 


Emmy Destinn was a very prolific recorder. I have been able 
to trace over 200 titles, enumerated in the list which follows. 
I must here pay tribute to Mr. Robert Bauer’s remarkable book 
** Historical Records,” as it is due in no small measure to the 
particulars he gives therein that I have been able to verify most 
of my own notes on her early recordings. 

With regard to the earlier Odeons, it is necessary to mention 
that they were not always too consistently numbered, especially 
as to catalogue numbers, and, in submitting the list herewith, 
I should like it to be borne in mind that there is a possibility that 
some of the duplicated titles (as, for instance, the Ritorna Vincitors 
and the Lohengrin Duets with Rudolf Berger) were identical 
recordings re-issued at later dates under other numbers. With 
this proviso the list may be taken as substantially correct and as 
complete as is possible at this time. 

The first recordings were made for Columbia in 1904 ; the 
last for Victor in 1916—definitely her last year for recording, 
although two of her Victors were issued in England as late as 1922. 
Many of her Berlin black-labels were available on the English 
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H.M.V. Lists up to September, 1911, after which date they were 
all withdrawn, and she entered the “ International Celebrity 
Artists’ category in that month with the two duets with 
McCormack and Kirkby Lunn, 2-054019 and 2-054020 
respectively. 

If I were asked to select what I consider her finest record from 
those known to me—in my own collection and others which I 
have heard—I think I should not go far wrong in selecting the 
German H.M.V. Senta Ballad (043064), but there is not.much 
to choose between that one and the recently reissued 1911 Odeon 
recording of the Senta Ballad (PXO84—February, 1938), on the 
reverse side of which is a fine Liebestod ; indeed, PXO84q is a 
bargain at 6s. od., and I cordially recommend it. 

Of the half-dozen or so H.M.V.’s still available in the No: 2 
Catalogue, I might especially recommend DB646 (Aida and 
Trovatore) and DB647 (Butterfly and the Ave-Maria) amongst 
the solo recordings, whilst for duets, I should like to suggest the 
lovely “* Mozartian ” Pastorale (with Maria Duchéne) : “ 0 
viens mon doux Berger,” from Tchaikovsky’s “‘ Pique-Dame ” 
(DK105) and the two charming Czech Songs on DJ101 (with her 
great « onfrére Dinh Gilly). 

The records I have ventured to recommend all represent the 
great artist in the heyday of her powers, but it would be a pity 
to overlook the others while they are still available ; they are all 
well worth acquiring. 


LIST OF RECORDS 
Black and Silver Label Columbia, 1904 

toin. Records 
40583 CARMEN : Habaiiera. 
40587 MIGNON : Kennst du das Land ? 
40588 Im Kahne (Grieg). 

Brown Label Odeon, Berlin, 1905 

(Issued by Fonotipia in Italy) 
10} in. Records 
50023 MIGNON : Kennst du das Land ? (39420) 
50024. Aus dem Hohelied (Mendelssohn). (39421) 
50025 MIGNON : Styrienne. (39422) 
50026 BARTERED BRIDE: Marie’s Air: Gerne will ich 
vertrauen (39424) 
50027 AIDA : Als Sieger kehre heim (Ritorna Vinictor) (Part 1) 
(39417) 

50028 AIDA’ ; do. do. (Part 2) (39418) 
50029 ~=—- Aufenthalt (Schubert). (39423) 
50030 Die Liebe Farbe (Schubert). (39425) 

Brown Label Odeon, Berlin, 1906 

(Issued by Fonotipia in Italy) 

10} in. Records 
5015 MARRIAGE OF FIGARO : Heilige Quelle (Porgi Amor). 
5015 MIGNON : Kennst du das Land ? 
50159 TANNHAUSER : Elisabeth’s Greeting : Dich, teure Halle. 
50166 FLYING DUTCHMAN : Senta’s Ballad (very much cut). 
50170 LOHENGRIN : Elsa’s Song to the Breezes : Euch luften. 
50171 TANNHAUSER : Elisabeth’s Prayer. 
50230 CARMEN : Habaiiera. 
50231 CARMEN : Seguidilla. 
50232 MIGNON : Prayer. 
50649  LOHENGRIN : Wie hehr erkenn’ich (With charmed links) 
50650 LOHENGRIN : Ach, kénnt ich Deiner wert erscheinen 


(Ah, could I show my deep devotion). 
(50649 and 50650—Duets with Rudolf Berger) 
Brown Label Odeon, Prague, 1906 
10} in. Records (Czech Folk Songs) 
51000 = {Ceska Narodni : Uzmon Milou. 
51001 Ceska Narodni : Mila jsem chlapee. 
tThis was re-recorded by Victor in 1914 as a Duet with 
Dinh Gilly under the title of ‘* The Wedding ” (87554) ; 
issued by H.M.V. on 7-54007 ; still available on DJro1 
No, 2 Catalogue. 
Brown Label Odeon, Berlin, = a 
(Sometimes issued as “ Red Seal Royalty ” 
ae: * Violet Label Royalty ” Records) 
vecords 


IL TROVATORE : 
sull’ ali rosée) 
Aus dem Hohelied Mendelssohn). 


10} in. 


51025 In deines Kerkers tiefe Nacht (D’Amor 


5!777 
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52415 
Ss 7 


32667 (?) MADAMA BUTTERELY : Finale : 


52707 
52708 


52856 
52860 


52882 
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MADAMA BUTTERFLY : Deine Miitter soll dich im 
Arme tragen (Che tua Madre). 

THE BARTERED BRIDE : Marie’s Air. 

MADAMA BUTTERELY : Un bel di vedremo. 

Piccolo iddio. 

ROBERT THE DEVIL: Alice’s Romance (Part 1) : 
Geh’ sprach Sie zu mir. 

ROBERT THE DEVIL: Alice’s Romance (Part 2) : 
Eh’ ich die Normandie verlassen. 

LOHENGRIN : Bridal Chamber Scene, Act 3. 

LOHENGRIN : Bridal Chamber Scene, Act 3. 
(52856 and 52860—Duets with Rudolf Berger) 

Aufenthalt (Schubert). 


29883 (?) Die Liebe Farbe (Schubert). 


53003 
53021 


64815 
64837 


64842 
64843 


64855 


64920 
98067 
98068 
98081 
99385 
99386 


99387 
99388 


99430 


99431 


gggit 
99912 
99914 
99915 
99948 


LOHENGRIN : Bridal Chamber Scene, Act 3. 
LOHENGRIN : Bridal Chamber Scene, Act 3. 
(53003 and _  cmgy with Rudolf Berger) 
CARMEN : Gips 
ROBERT THE DEVILe Alice’s Romance (Part 2) Eh’ ich 
die Normandie verlassen. 
DER FREISCHUTZ : Wie nahte mir der Schlummer. 
DER FREISCHUTZ : Alle meine Piilse schlagen. 
(64842 and 64843—Agatha’s Air, Parts 1 and 2) 
ROBERT THE DEVIL : Alice’s Romance (Part 1) 
sprach Sie zu mir. 
CARMEN : Cards Scene. 
AIDA : Als Sieger kehre heim (Ritorna Vincitor) (Part 1). 
AIDA : Als Sieger kehre heim (Ritorna Vincitor) (Part 2). 
SAMSON AND DELILAH : Softly Awakes my Heart. 
LOHENGRIN : Elsa’s Dream : Einsam in triiben Tagen. 
IL TROVATORE : In deines Kerkers tiefe Nacht (D’Amor 
sull’ ali rosee). 
FAUST : Ballad : The King of Thule. 
MADAMA BUTTERFLY : Che tua Madre (Sung in 
Italian). 
Ave Maria (Bach-Gounod). © 
MADAMA BUTTERFLY : Un bel di vedremo (Sung in 
Italian). 
LOHENGRIN : Elsa’s Song to the Breezes : Euch Liiften. 
SAMSON AND DELILAH : Softly Awakes my Heart. 
AIDA: Als Sieger kehre heim (Ritorna Vincitor) (Part 1). 
AIDA: Als Sieger kehre heim (Ritorna Vincitor) (Part 2). 
Ave Maria (Bach Gounod). 


: Geh’ 


12 in. Records 


76012 
76013 
76014 
76015 


76049 
76051 
76911 
76913 
76914 
76915 
76916 
76917 
76918 
76919 
80041 
80042 


80302 


Sovod 


80311 
8031 


?) MIGNON : 


DER FREISCHUTZ : Cavatina : Und ob die Wolke sie 
verhiille. 
L’AFRICANA : 


schoss. 
CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA : 


sapete). 
THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO : Countess’ Air ; 
fliichtig. 
FAUST : Jewel Song. 
THE MAGIC FLUTE : Pamina’s Air ; 
MIGNON : Kennst du das Land ? 
Hallelujah (Hummel). 
Ave Maria (Bach-Gounod). 
LOHENGRIN : Du Aermste kannst wohl nie ermessen. 
*THE FLYING DUTCHMAN : Senta’s Ballad (xxB5299). 
AIDA : O Vaterland (O Patria mia). 
LA JUIVE : Rachel’s Aria ; Er kommt zuriick. 
TRISTAN und ISOLDE : Isolde’s Liebestod. 
LOHENGRIN : Das siisse lied verhallt. 
LOHENGRIN : Ach dich an mich zu binden. 
(80041 and 80042—Duets with Rudolf Berger) 
AIDA : O Vaterland (O Patria mia). 
Dort bei ihm ist Sie jetzt. 
LOHENGRIN : Du Aermste kannst wohl nie ermessen. 
TRISTAN und ISOLDE : Isolde’s Liebestod. 
Ave Maria (Bach-Gounod). 


Selika’s Slumber Song; In meinem 
Als euer Sohn (Voi lo 


Nur zu 


Ach ich fihl’s. 


314 
80315 (?) Hallelujah (Hummel). 


81001 


10 in Records 


43790 
43762 
43767 
12 m,. 


*TRISTAN und ISOLDE : Isolde’s Liebestod (xxB5300) 
*Re-issued by Parlophone-Odeon in their Historical Series, 
February, 1938 (PXO84). 
Black Label G & T., Berlin, 1906 
tLOHENGRIN : Elsa’s Song to the Breezes ; Euch Liiften. 
tCARMEN : Seguidilla. 
tTANNHAUSER : Elisabeth’s Prayer. 


Record 
043064 tTHE FLYING DUTCHMAN : Senta’s Ballad. 
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Black Label G & T., Berlin, 1907 
10 in. Records 


43835 | CARMEN : Gipsy Song. 

43851 CARMEN : Cards Song. 

43862 LOHENGRIN : Du Aermste kannst wohl nie ermessen. 
43874. tSALOME : Jochanaan, Ich bin verliebt in deinen Lieb ! 
43875 tSALOME : Dein Haar ist Grasslich. 


12 in. Records 
043070 LOHENGRIN : Elsa’s Dream ; Einsam in triiben tagen. 
044056  LOHENGRIN : Wenn ich im Kampf. 
044057 LOHENGRIN : Das siisse lied verhallt. 
(044056 and 044057—Duets with Ernst Kraus) 
tAvailable on the English H.M.V. Lists up to September, 
IgII. 


Black Pre-Dog Label, Berlin, 1908-1910 
10 in. Records 


53532 *MADAMA BUTTERFLY: Che tua Madre. (3759) 
53533 *MADAMA BUTTERELY : Ultima Scena; Piccolo iddio. 
2-43079 “MIGNON : Kennst du das Land ? (3754) 
2-43080 *MIGNON : Styrienne. (3755) 
2-43090 *AIDA: Als Sieger kehre heim (Ritorna Vincitor) (Part 
1) (3757) 
AIDA : Als Sieger kehre heim (Part 2). 
I PAGLIACCI : Vogellied (Balatella). 
*CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA: Als euer Sohn (Voi lo 
sapete) (3756) : 
FAUST : Ballad ; The King of Thule. 
FAUST : Garden Scene (Finale) ; Er liebt mich. 
CARMEN : Recitativ und Canzone (with Jérn, Dahn 
and Chorus). 
LOHENGRIN : Elsa’s Dream ; Einsam in triiben Tagen. 
TANNHAUSER : Gepriesen sei die Stunde (with Jérn). 
HUGUENOTS : Zur Rettung aller bin ich erkoren (with 
Jorn). 
FAUST : Bitte o nehmt meinen Arm (Quartet) (1). 
FAUST : Quartet (2) Schluss und Recitativ. . 
(2-44370 and 2-44371—with Kniipfer Jérn and von 
Scheele-Miiller) 
FAUST : Es ist schon spat (with Jérn). 
FAUST : O Mondenschein der uns umhiillt (with Jorn). 
FAUST : Valentine’s Death (Part 1) (with Zador and 
Goetze). 
FAUST : Church Scene (Part 1). 
FAUST : Church Scene (Part 2). 
(2-44377 and 2-44378—with Kniipfer) 
FAUST : Trio-Finale (Part 1). 
FAUST : Trio-Finale (Part 2). 
(2-44379 and 2-44380—with Jérn and Kniipfer) 
CARMEN : Gipsy Song (with Marie Dietrich and Grete 
Parbs). 
CARMEN : Recitativ und Chor (with Dietrich, Parbs 
and Dahn). 
CARMEN : Nein, du leibst mich nicht (with Jorn). 
CARMEN : Cards Scene (Part 2) (with Dietrich and 
Parbs). 
CARMEN : Finale, Act 3 (Part 1) (with Jorn, Bachmann, 
Krasa and Chorus). 
Duet and Scene (with Dietrich, Parbs, 
Bachmann and Chorus). 
CARMEN : Wie du liebst mich nicht mehr ? (with Jorn). 
CARMEN : Auftritt des Don Jose (with Jérn, Lieban, 


2-43091 
2-43092 
2-43093 


2-43095 
2°43 
2-43199 


2-43316 
2-44364 
2-44365 


2-44370 
2-44371 


2-44372 
2-44373 
2-44376 


2-44377 
2-44378 


2-44379 
2-44380 


2-44466 
2-44467 


2-44468 
2-44469 


2-44472 
244473 


2-44474 
47-42181 
Krasa, Dietrich and Parbs). 
12 in. Records 
042180 CARMEN : Toreador Song (with Bachmann, Dahn, 
Dietrich and Parbs). 
*AIDA : O Vaterland (O Patria mia) (03108) 
*MARRIAGE OF FIGARO : Countess’ Aria (03109). 
MAGIC FLUTE : Pamina’s Aria; Ach ich fihl’s. 
Hallelujah (Hummel). 
Ave Maria (Bach-Gounod). 
FAUST : Jewel Song. 
CARMEN : Auftritt und Habajiera (with Chorus). 
—— : Elisabeth’s Greeting; Dich, teure 
e. 
DALIBOR : War es wahr. 
TRISTAN und ISOLDE : Isolde’s Liebestod. 
{DER FREISCHUTZ : Wie nahte mir der Schlummer 


). 
USER : Der Ungliicksel’ge. 


043095 
043096 
043097 
043098 
043099 
043102 
043109 
043133 
043138 
04315 
043! 


043160 T. 


a 
& 
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043163 
044079 
044080 
044082 
044083 
044084 
044085, 
04.4096 
044097 
044098 


044099 
044100 


sero epee ,Und ob die Wolke sie verhiilh 
399). 
THE HUGUENOTS: Zur Rettung aller bin ich erkorg, 


(with Jorn). 

THE HUGUENOTS : Dieses wort deiner Liebe. Duet, lag 
Act (with Jorn). 

FAUST: Leichte wélkchen sich erheben (with Jorn ang 


Goetze). i 

FAUST: Und du bist stets allein (with Jorn, Kniipfer ang 
von Scheele-Miiller). 

FAUST: Geh’ jetzt der Tag bricht an (with Jérn ang 
Kniipfer). 

FAUST: Ach ich dich jetzt umfange (with Jorn). 

CARMEN : Seguidilla (with Jérn). 

CARMEN: Finale, Act 1 (with Dahn). 

CARMEN: Quintette, Act 2 (with Dietrich, Parby, 
Lieban and Krasa). 

CARMEN : Dance Scene, Act 2 (with Jérn). 

CARMEN: Finale, Act 2 (with Jérn, Lieban, Kram, 
Dahn, Dietrich, Parbs and Chorus). 

CARMEN : Sextette and Chorus (same as above). 

CARMEN: Cards Scene (Part 1) (with Dietrich and 


Parbs). 
CARMEN: Finale, Act 3 (Part 2) (with Nast, Dictrich, 
Parbs, Jorn, Bachmann, Lieban, Krasa and Chorus). 
CARMEN: Finale, Act 4 (with Jérn and Chorus). 
053171 “MADAMA BUTTERFLY: Un bel di vedremo (03110), 
053240 TOSCA : Vissi d’Arte. 
* Available on the English H.M.V. Lists up to September, 1911. 
+ DBgg9—Still available (No. 2 Catalogue). 


Pink Label English Columbia, about 1907-8 
All 12-in. Records. 
A5387 30971 


30972 
A5397 30976 
A5398 


044101 
044102 


044103 
044104 


AIDA: Ritorna Vincitor (Part 1). 
AIDA : Ritorna Vincitor (Part 2). 
La BOHEME: Musetta’s Song. 
I PAGLIACCI: Balatella. 
CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA: Voi lo sapete. 
La FORZA del DESTINO: La Vergine degli 
Angeli. 
ages O Terra Addio (with Giovanni Zen 
atello). 
tIL TROVATORE: Miserere (with Giovanni 
Zenatello). 
t Still available (Celebrity Catalogue). 


American Columbia—never issued in England 
30973 AIDA: O Cieli Azzurri (O Patria mia). 


H.M.V. London I Septemb 191r to July, 1 
All 12-in Records. (Double-sided coupling in brackets). _ 


Recorded in London, 1911-1912. 
Duets 


t Mira la bianca luna (with John McCormack) (DK123). 
La GIOCONDA: L’amo come il fulgor del creato (with 
Kirkby Lunn) (DB517). 
AIDA: Ebben qual nuovo fremito (with Kirkby Lunn). 


30977 
30970 
36365 
A5399 36360 


36361 


7030-M 





2-054019 
2-054020 


2-054023 


Solos 
MADAMA BUTTERFLY: Un bel di vedremo. 
TOSCA : Vissi d’Arte. 
tAIDA : Ritorna Vincitor (DB646). 


Recorded in America, 1912-1916 


Duets 
12-in. Records 
2-034020 tPIQUE-DAME:.O viens mon doux berger (with Maris 
Duchéne) (DK105) (VICTOR No. 89118). 
2-054053 *IL GUARANY: Sento una forza indomita (with Carus) 
(DB616) (VICTOR No. 89078). 
2-054062 


Czech Folk Song ; Dobru noc, ma Mila (Goodnight) (with 
Dinh Gilly) (DB593) (VICTOR No. 89116). 
2-054063 fIL TROVATORE: Miserere (with Giovanni Martinelli) 
a: (DB333) (VICTOR No. 89119). 


2-053052 
2-053053 
2-053054 


10-in. ; 

7-54005  tCzech Folk ryt Kde domov muj (My Homeland) (with 
Dinh Gilly) (DJ101) (VICTOR No. 87555). 

The Wedding) (with 

0. 87554). 


97-54007. Czech Folk wi j Savi Milou 
101 


Dinh Gilly) (VICTOR 
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< Pamphonic_ 


Most Nr ee have been priced first, and designed after- is __indistinguishable from reality, It incorporates numerous 
wai The result has been the best p including a separate speaker of enormously 
for he price. With the Pamphonic Electrical Gramophone, increased sensitivity, and a pick-up with a permanent sap- 
it was decided first to achieve perfect reproduction and then phire — Hear it and you will admit that it is the 
to find out what it cost. Our engineers, given a 1 The cost, to you, of this achieve- 
free hand, have produced an instrument whose Porine ve ro ment is 60 GUINEAS, 


PAMPHONIC REPRODUCERS LTD., 


Associated with PYE Ltd., 
45, St. Pancras Way, London, N.W.1. Phone: EUSton 1727 











AUTOMATIC e The record-changer of this McMichael 
RECORD-CHANGER radiogram plays up to eight 10” or 12” 
records (unmixed). You can reject as required or repeat a record 
indefinitely. The pick-up input circuit is also fully compensated. 


REPRODUCTION A very large concert-type moving-coil 
speaker with 5 watts output works in conjunction with a special 
4-way tone control—which includes a special bass position to give 
an extended response at the lower end of the scale. 

CABINET Of piano-finished walnut in solid non-resonant design 
with whitewood and ebonised inlays. Workmanship of true 
McMichael quality. 

PRICES A.C. model,with automatic record-changer ? 6 
Without record-changer, 20 gns. D.C. model (not avail- GNS 
able with record-changer) 22 gns. Easy terms from 20/7 monthly. 


Write for catalogue of all McMichael Models to: 
McMichael Radio Ltd., Slough, Bucks. 


McMICHAEL 386 


8 STACE ALL-WAVE RADIOGRAM 
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CAMBRIDGE THEATRE 


(LICENSEE : THOMAS H, BOSTOCK) 


LONDON THEATRE CONCERTS 
SUNDAY, MARCH ath, at 8.30. 


THE 


BUDAPEST STRING QUARTE™ 


ROISMANN (Violin) KROYT (Viola) 


GOLDEN PYRAMID || ate _sanamen crtnea) 
40 MINUTE Assisted by JOHN MOORE 
P 
N E E AL E $s Quartet-Satz in C re ¥ - SCHUBER ! 


THE NEW RADIOGRAM Divertimento (Trio) in E flat major 
NEEDLE, GUARANTEED (K.563) - - - - - = = MOZAR™ 


TO PLAY FOR FORTY : " 5 Ys 
MINUTES. Quintet in C major, Op. 163 SCHUBER 





= 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” RECORDS 


The ‘Gramophone’ says Tickets :"1/6, 2/6, 3/6, 4/6, 6/-, 8/6 from"usual Ticket’ Offices 
“We have used this new needle and found it completely IBBS & TILLETT, 124, Wigmore St., W.1. Welbeck 8413 
satisfactory.”’ and from 6 p.m. on the night of the Concert at the Box Office, 

THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO. LTD., Argosy Works, Redditch Cambridge Theatre. 
Sa ae EI EE TE 


PER ~ 50 
pyramio 1/6 neeptes 


pe Oe RE, seme 























YOU be the Judge! 


If you once tried “Universals’”’ you would 


i i i We are planning a fresh group of propaganda 
be delighted with their tone and clear, tours which have proved so popular in previous 


bright, full-bodied reproduction. Springs. 


i i i i H You will remember the idea: Our engineer gives 
They give full volume, without hiss—ideal for lid- a demonstration to our host and friends, and the 


less record players. Many sides per point, quickly host offers hospitality for the night. . 
resharpened, no breakdowns, equally good through- We ask for the privilege of inviting a few friends 
s6 y ” iti (say, four) from our mailing list. 
— The Gramophone, Re ape ys and dealers Thus the bat hears our speaker under the actual 
praise their superb reproduction of all timbres and conditions of his home, and. is able to compare 
frequencies. Get a packet from your dealer (or equipment. We use our latest type of diaphragm— 
Universal Accessories Co., 38a George Street, the Light Coil Twin when conditions permit, and 
Baker Street, W.1 ) have our own set and gramophone records. We 
at ae eg tag pe require Mains (A.C, for preference), Aerial and 
Earth (for Radio), and a corner for a Speaker 
d TRY Please write at once-especially if you represent 
“ee an a Radio or Gramophone Society. Will you be a 


host or visitor?’ 


Here is a great opportunity. A “ VOIGT” 
VOIGT PATENTS SPEAKER in your own home. A unique Musical 
PHONE SYD 6666 Evening. Write now. 


THE COURTS, SILVERDALE, SYDENHAM, S.E.26 Regd.” Office: 22 Castle St., E.C.! 


Cee BROS NES 
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Solos 
12-in. Records. 
2033060 O quand je dors (Liszt) (DB645) (VICTOR No. 88568). 


2-043019 a Es geht auf Mitternacht (VICTOR No. 
518). 
2053101 {MADAMA BUTTERFLY: Un bel di vedremo (DB647) 


(VICTOR No. 88468). 
tLA GIOCONDA: Suicidio ! 
88478). 
AIDA: O Patria mia (DB222) (VICTOR No. 88469). 
tTOSCA: Vissi d’Arte (DB223) (VICTOR No. 88487). 


tIL TROVATORE: D’Amor sull’ ali rosee (DB646) 
(VICTOR No. 88557). 


2053104 (DB223) (VICTOR No. 


2-053111 
2-053112 
2-053139 


2053140 L’Ultima Canzone (Tosti) (DB645) (VICTOR No. 88563). 
2-053141 tAve Maria (Bach-Gounod) (DB647) (VICTOR No. 88562). 
2053199 UN BALLO IN MASCHERA: Morro, ma prima in 


grazia (DB222) (VICTOR No. 88636). 
Die Bekehrte (Damon) (by Stange), Sung in English 
(VICTOR No. 88565). 


10-in. Records. 


03672 


7-53022 MADAMA BUTTERELY : Final Scene ; Con onor muore 
(DA505) (VICTOR No. 91086). 
7-73000  Slovacha Pisen (Slovak Song) (Kovarovic-Destinn) (DA505) 


(VICTOR No. 87215). 
* Still available (General Catalogue). 
t Still available (No. 2 Catalogue). 


GLUCK’S 





HE issue by Columbia of eight records (LX425-32) of excerpts 

from Gluck’s great opera is one of the most important contribu- 
tions to recorded opera. ‘*‘ Orpheus and Euridice ”’ is the earliest 
opera which appears at all regularly in the repertoire (the French 
version of the opera was performed at Covent Garden as recently 
as 1937), but apart from the famous aria Che fard the music is not 
well known. 

The opera has had a curious history. It was composed to 

Italian words by Calzabigi and appeared as ‘‘ Orfeo ed Euridice ” 
at the Burgtheater of Vienna in 1762. The role of Orpheus was 
sung by the castrato Guadagni. For the performance of the opera 
in Paris in 1774 the libretto was translated into French by Moline. 
Gluck re-wrote the part of Orpheus for a tenor, which meant that 
the arias had to be transposed and considerable alteration made 
to the recitatives. Gluck also revised the orchestration, dispensing 
entirely with the continuo which had been used to accompany the 
recitatives in ‘* Orfeo.’? The present records are based on the 
version made by Berlioz, in which the role of Orpheus was trans- 
posed back into its original key and sung by a contralto. Pauline 
Viardot had a great success in the part in 1859. 
The much-criticised overture has not been recorded, and the 
first record contains the opening chorus, over which the poignant 
cries of Orpheus are heard at intervals. ‘Then follows the recitative 
Vos plaintes, vos regrets, and a short movement (lento) for the 
orchestra. The repetition of the chorus is not given and the 
second recitative Eloignez-vous follows, the short orchestral 
ntornello being omitted. Next in the score come three strophes of 
an air, each followed by a recit. Of these one recit. and one 
strophe of the air Objet de mon amour are sung on side 3. The next 
side opens with the appearance of Cupid and contains the aria 
Si les doux accords de ta lyre and the dialogue between Cupid and 
Orpheus. Another aria for Cupid, Soumis au silence, appears on 
side 5, together with the recitative which concludes the first act. 
The florid aria Amour viens rendre a mon dme, which appears in the 
score and which some authorities claim is by Bertoni, is not 
recorded. 

Part 6, containing a slightly cut version of the Dance of the 
Furies, comes next in the Columbia album. This was originally 
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“ Red Seal” Celebrity Records issued by the VICTOR Co. in 
America, but never issued by H.M.V. in England 
Recorded by Victor T. M. Co., 1912-1916. 


12-in. Records. 

88467 MIGNON : Kennst du das Land ? 

88488 TANNHAUSER : Elisabeth’s Prayer. 

88510 THE MAGIC FLUTE: Pamina’s Aria ; Ach ich fiihl’s. 
88519 RUSALKA : Lieblicher Mond du, im Silberschein. 

88520 PIQUE-DAME: Es Dammert (Duet with Maria Duchéne) 
10-in. Records. 

87214 Schlafe, holder siisser Knabe—Wiegenlied. (Schubert.) 
87246 Schlafe mein Prinzchen—Wiegenlied. (Mozart.) 


Victor Pressings of Czech and Slovak Songs—from the Czech 
Catalogue 
12-in. Records. 


88624 Romance (Wenig-Destinn). 

88634 HUBICKA (A Kiss) (Opera by Smetana) Cradle Song. 

10-in. Records. 

87306 Posledni Slzy (Last Tears). (Words by Destinn.) 

87310 Domu (Home). 

87314 Sila Kosilicku: (My Sweetheart sewed a shirt). 

87315 Kdyz jsem ja sel skrze Louny (On my way I passed through 
Louny). 

87316 Ej Hory ! (Oh, Mountains !) 

87317 (1) Namluvy (Wooing); (2) Divci Popevek (Maiden’s 
Song). 

87318 Ten Ostrosky Zamek (The Ostroh Castle). 


87324 Zalo dievca, Zalo travu (The Mower). 







a part of the ballet “‘ Don Juan’’. In the score of “* Orphée ”’ it 
appears at the end of the first scene of Act 2, immediately before 
the Dance of the Blessed Spirits. The record can, of course, be 
played in this order if desired. The orchestral introduction, 
maestoso, is on side 7, together with the chorus of demons. 
Orpheus’s moving appeal, Laissez-vous toucher par mes pleurs, and 
the indomitable Non of the Furies are beautifully performed on 
side 8. After this the repetition of the chorus and a short aria for 
Orpheus are omitted and the remainder of the scene is given on 
side 9. Two movements of the Dance of the Blessed Spirits come 
next. There is a complete version of this music on two sides of 
Columbia record DX6o0 played by the same orchestra, under 
Elie Cohen. 

The scene changes to the Elysian Fields and Euridice makes her 
appearance. She is joined by the chorus of Blessed Spirits in the 
gently flowing aria Cette asile aimable et tranquille. This aria is 
sometimes sung, not by Euridice, but by ‘ une ombre heureuse.” 
The record label announces it as sung by Jany Delille, who 
takes the part of Cupid, but it would have been preferable to 
have Germaine Féraldy’s voice here. A celebrated aria for 
Orpheus Quel nouveau ciel (Che puro ciel) is given on side 12, minus 
its orchestral introduction. 

There is now a substantial cut, the rest of Act 2 and a good deal 
of Act 3 being omitted. Side 13 has the aria and duet Fortune 
ennemie complete, but the important recitatives which follow and 
the death of Euridice are not recorded. The well-known aria 
Fai perdu mon Euridice follows, but it has not been possible to get 
the whole of this on one side of the disc and thirty bars at the 
end are omitted. The reappearance of Cupid and the restoration 
of Euridice are missing. 

The action of the opera is virtually finished here, but several 
more numbers and a series of ballets comprise the third scene of 
Act 3. The trio Tendre amour on side 15 is actually from “ Paride 
ed Elena” and. the short chorus, Le Dieu de Paphos on side 16, 
comes from ‘* Echo et Narcisse.”” These were both adapted for 
the presentation of ‘“‘ Orphée *’ at the Théatre de la Monnaie 
of Brussels in 1893. 

The performance is very satisfactory. Alice Raveau sings nobly 
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as Orpheus. Jany Delille has a bright voice, typically French in 
timbre, which suits the music allotted to Cupid. Germaine 
Féraldy, whose accomplished singing in the Columbia album of 
“* Manon ” was favourably commented on, is particularly good as 
Euridice. The Alexis Vlassoff choir and the orchestra under 
‘Tomasi are fully adequate. The only complaint which can be 





FEDERATION ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Tomy (March 1st) marks the opening of the new South- 
West London Society ; and if this announcement catches in 
time the eye of any London reader who is interested, he should 
note that the meeting begins at 8 p.m. at Christ Church Hall, 
New Malden. The organiser, Mr. E. L. Harley, is to be con- 
gratulated on the efficiency of his preliminary efforts, for he has 
secured intending members from all parts of London. Further 
details are given below. 

Meanwhile the North-West London Society, if not altogether 
“* without visible means of support ” is of “‘ no fixed abode,” and 
an appeal is made below for suggestions for suitable headquarters. 
It is intended to extend this Society’s area to West Central 
London. 

It appears that last month the gramophone companies mislaid 
the Federation’s The List, for none of the thirty suggested works 
seems to have been recorded and issued during February. If 
the one-work-a-month average is to be maintained, there is now 
some leeway to be made up. 


Acton and District Gramophone Circle 

The subject of the meeting (held at the residence of Mr. G. Palmer) 
was “‘ Variety” and the programme was composed of suitable records 
for the occasion, brought by members of the Circle who attended in 
full force. Items heard are too numerous to mention in detail, but 
** classics ’’ of vaudeville were rendered by such virtuosi as Max Miller, 
the Crazy & tg Allen, Jack and Claude Hulbert, 
Oliver Wakefield, Cyril » Ronald Frankau, “‘ Gert and Daisy,” 
and Gracie Fields—and now the list isn’t ended! As a counterstroke 
time was found to sandwich in Petri’s recording of the Fantasia on the 
“Ruins of Athens” and ’s playing of Mendelssohn’s G 
minor Piano Concerto. 


Belfast Gramophone Circle — 

The January meeting of the Circle was given up to a reci ‘0 
Wolf songs, presented <4 Mr. John Cowser. The main body of ‘the 
songs was taken from Vol. II of the Hugo Wolf Society, but others from 
the ordinary lists were much enjoyed, notably those by Rehkemper, 
Schlusnus and McCormack. 


Birmingham Gramophone Circle 
“wom and Concerto were not eligible to appear in the Second 


Request Programme, and the items v for a second hearing were : 
Romeo and Juliet Overture ( elberg), Karelia Suite (Kajanus), 
Elgar conducting his “ Enigma” Variations, L’apprenti Sorcier 
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made against this issue is that there is not enough of the music, 

It is to be hoped that music lovers have been grateful to the 
Columbia Company for their enterprise in issuing these records 
and that the response will be an inducement to record parts of 
Gluck’s other operas, especially ‘“‘Alceste’’ and the two 
Iphigenias. 


GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY NEWS 


Sn sen and the Coronation Recording of Zadok the Priest. \ or the 
ollowing presentation an enjoyable evening was spent with Beethoven's 
Pastoral Symphony (Walter with the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra) 
and some of Richard Wagner’s famous works. 

The Recital was in the capable hands of our Treasurer, Mr. T. E, 
Preston. 

Interested readers are invited to communicate with the Hon, 
Secretary, Mr. E. C. Instone, 481, Warwick Road, Solihull, for par. 
ticulars of activities. 


City of Bristol Gramophone Societ 

At the First General Meeting, at which there was a large gathering 
of enthusiasts, the Officers and Committee were elected, and the 
Founder and Secretary (Mr. John H. Hodge) afterwards delighted the 
company with the new H.M.V. recording of the Tchaikovsky Sixth. 
Great satisfaction was shown at the announcement that Dr. Malcolm 
Sargent had consented to become the Society’s President. The member- 
ship (in the neighbourhood of fifty) is still increasing. 

Mr. G. Bacchus Mason recently demonstrated the new Pamphonic 
Reproducer, with Mr. J. Brady in charge of the programme (Bach, 
Mendelssohn, and Beethoven). February meetings included ‘ Some 
New Recordings ” by Mr. Hodge, and “ My Favourite Record.” 

March meetings : 7th and a1st (“ Delius” by Mr. J. Ruffle) at 
our Headquarters—the Record Theatre of F. W. Allen (Bristol) Ltd, 
Union Street—commencing at 8 p.m. New members heartily welcome. 


The Chelsea Recorded Music Society © 

A “ Favourite Record Competition” organised by Mr. Ross, was 
well attended and a very closely contested event was won by Mr. 
Poon aaa with the Closing Scene from “ Hassan” (Third Delius 
Album). 

Mr. Ricks’ programme included the Sibelius String Quartet and 
Prokofieff’s “‘ Classical” Symphony (H.M.V. D1857-8). Other items 
were “‘ Romeo’s Reverie and Féte of the Capulets” (Berlioz) (Col. 
DB1230-1) and three dances from Purcell’s “‘ Faery Queen.” A very 
enjoyable evening was brought to a close with Ravel’s Introduction 
ol Allegro for Harp, Woodwind and String Quartet (H.M.V. 

1662-3). 

We fave vacancies for two more members. Will interested readers 
please communicate with the Hon. Secretary, Mr. R. G. Hutchinson, 
29, Belmont Avenue, New Malden, Surrey ? 


Cheltenham Gramophone Society 

Our “ Ladies Evening ” programme was both excellent and varied, 
and included “‘ Faust ” et Music (Gounod), R: Opera Orchestra 
under George B ; two Gavottes i -Thomas and. Gluck, 
arr. Brahms, shaped by The Virtuoso String Quartet and The Lener 
Quartet ; two songs by Vaughan Williams, Bright is the vy Words 
and The Roadside Fire sung by Stuart Robertson ; Mozart’s 
Nachtmusik, Chamber Orchestra under Barbirolli; Ballad No. 4 in F 
Minor (Chopin) Alfred Cortot ; Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso 
Op. 28 (Saint-Saéns) Heifetz and The London Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Barbirolli; Haydn’s “ Toy ”’ Symphony under Weingartner ; 
and The Flight of the Bumble Bee (Rimsky-Korsakov), The Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra under Stock. ; 

The second January meeting was devoted to “ La Bohéme ” with 
Gigli as Rodolfo and the Orchestra and Chorus of La Scala Milan 
under Umberto mane peed pom of loaned by Messrs Dale Forty & Co.). 

March meetings gth 23rd. 


Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 

An absorbing lecture on “ Brahms ” was by H. V. Spanner, 
B.Mus., F.R.C.O., L.R.A.M., at the second January meeting. Mr. 
Spanner’s pleasant and lucid manner in introducing his subject soon 
captivated his audience, who, later in the evening, very much enj 
and arenes his running commentary on a complete recording of 
the Third Symphony. The whole structure of this symphony wa 
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dearly described by Mr. Spanner, who spared no efforts of vocal 
and rhythmic illustration in driving home our appreciation of the less 
obvious subtleties contained in the work. This meeting will undoubtedly 
be adjudged as one of the high lights of our present season, and we 
hope that Mr. S er will be able to visit us again at some future date. 
On our first February meeting date a real can’t-see-a-hand-before- 
you fog so interfered with suburban transport that only a mere handful 
of members was present to hear the long deferred Chairman’s pro- 
e. This was a great pity, for Mr. Brewitt had selected some 
choice recordings of recent vintage, and, if visibility was r, well- 
ordered decibels of Handel, Haydn, and Mozart offered adequate 
nsation in the way of audibility. 
March meetings, 3rd, 17th and gist at All Saints’ Hall, Trewsbury 
Road, Sydenham, S.E.26. Commence 8 p.m. Particulars regarding 
membership, record library facilities, forthcoming recitals, etc., may 
by obtained from Mr. S. O. Miebs, 7, Playfield Crescent, E. Dulwich, 
$.E.22. 


Ealing and Hanwell Gramophone Society 

What an overpowering sympathy in Elizabeth Schumann’s voice ! 
That is what we realised once again when she sang Heidenrdslein ; 
Gerhard Hiisch, and Alexander Kipnis rendering Das Wandern and 
Der Lindenbaum in their inimitable style ; Du bist die Ruh, as sung by 
John McCormack seemed too mournful to suggest “ rest.” 

Mr. Long introduced ‘‘ Les Sylphides Ballet” by the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Malcolm Sargent, and if any one should 
desire tc gather an idea of Chopin’s mazurkas, waltzes and nocturnes, 
then let him indulge in this excellent twelve shillings’ worth. The 
waltzes were enticing. If only there had been less furniture, we could 
have rolled up the c t. 

After the interval, the remainder of the programme was devoted to 
selections from “‘ La Bohéme ”—Webster Booth and Marta Eggerth 
playing a prominent part. We realised from Tubiana what an attach- 
ment there was to that old coat. Parting from it with reluctance, even 
for the sake of Mimi, seemed to be the impression. 


Gillingham (Kent) Gramophone Society 

Recent recitals have been given by Mrs. Davenport and Messrs. 
N. F. Pharoah and W. W. Johnson. Mrs. Davenport presented the 
Rhapsody on a Theme of Paganini by Rachmaninov, Mozart’s “ Paris ”’ 
Symphony, and Beethoven’s Ninth. Mr. Pharaoh confined himself to 
Bach, the first half containing a number of excerpts from the B minor 
Mass, and the second half miscellaneous works. Mr. Johnson’s main 
item was the Dvorak Cello Concerto, to which he added Moussorgsky’s 
“Pictures from an Exhibition,” and some fragments by Fauré. 

March meetings : 13th and 27th, at 73, fuse Avenues, at 8 p.m. 


Guildford and District Gramophone Club 

Recent meetings held consisted of works by Beethoven, César 
Franck, and some French composers. The Beethoven work was his 
7th Symphony played by the New York Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra under Toscanini. This symphony, one of Beethoven’s best, 
is delightfully played ; the conductor making admirable use of a very 
fine orchestra. A fortnight later we had a programme of French music ; 
César Franck’s Symphony in D major being the chief item. Arias by 
Meyerbeer and Mascagni (Italian) were sung by Caruso. The forth- 
coming meetings, a Verdi-Wagner evening and a Schumann-Mendel- 
ssohn evening, will be reported in the April issue of THz GRAMOPHONE. 


Hackney Philharmonic Society 

Mr. Davis gave us a programme entitled ‘ Pagan and Christian ” 
which contrasted heathen and Christian dances. Stravinsky and Bach, 
and Ravel and Handel were contrasted and made a very interesting 
programme, as we have come to expect of Mr. Davis’s recitals. An 
evening devoted to Elgar was given by Mr. Carter and included the 
Overture igne,” ’Cello Concerto, the Introduction and Allegro 
for String Orchestra and the “ Enigma” Variations. Forthcoming pro- 

ammes include “ Don Giovanni” and Beethoven’s 7th Symphony. 

tails from Mr. G. Carter, 86, Adley Street, Clapton, E.5. 


High Wycombe and District Music Society 

At the seventh meeting of the season, Mr. F. G. Youens attempted 
to transport his audience to Fairyland, with a programme which he 
called “ The Land of Make Believe.” He presented what he considered 
the musical equivalent of Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales—Tchaikovsky’s 

Casse-Noisette” and Ravel’s “‘ Ma Mere l’Oye.” Mr. F. Payne 
enhanced his reputation as a gramophone recitalist when he gave a 
programme which included Mozart’s Concertante Sinfonie (K.364), 
with Sammons and Tertis as soloists, and Handel’s Violin Sonata in F 
(arranged for Viola by Lionel Tertis). His method of presenting his 
Programme won the admiration of those present. 
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March meetings : 14th and 28th at 8 p.m. at Christ Church Hall. 
Hon. Secretary : F. G. Youens, 200, Totteridge Road, High Wycombe, 
Bucks. 


Horsham Gramophone Society 

Two of the youngest members of the Society took charge at our 
opening meeting for 1939. Mr. E. Mace dwelt upon the development 
of organ music, illustrating his points with some fine records. Bach’s 
Fantasie in G minor (Col. 9552) was outstanding. 

Keyboard development from the harpsichord to the modern “ grand ” 
was the subject chosen by Mr. J. E. Potter who drew upon Handel, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Brahms and Debussy for his examples. Most 
appreciated, to judge by the applause, was the slow movement of 
Mozart’s K.488 played by Arthur Rubinstein and the L.S.O. (cond. 
Barbirolli) on H.M.V. DBr492. 

Our recitalist this month (March roth) will be Miss Joan Goodacre, 
the author of the interesting article on the Sibelius records which 
appeared in the Christmas THE GRAMOPHONE. 


Liverpool and District Gramophone Society 

At the first meeting of this year, we welcomed the newish Southport 
Society, a very well-advanced youngster judging by Mr. T. M. Daly’s 
programme of “ Russian Music.” ‘“* Night on the Bare Mountain ” 
(Moussorgsky), ‘‘ Francesca da Rimini” (Tschaikovsky) and ‘“‘ The 
Fire Bird ” (Stravinsky) had been heard before but “ Pictures from an 
Exhibition ” (Moussorgsky, orch. Ravel) was new to us and was very 
much enjoyed. But we are like Tantalus—this joint offering of the 
composer, Ravel and Koussevitsky is given to us and then withdrawn. 
Why ? However, annoyance was forgotten in the unexpected pleasure 
which Prokofiev’s Classical Symphony gave. 

President’s Evening this year was a double event—the 450th meeting 
of the Society, with the programme ee by our first lady president, 
Miss M. Tadman, M.Sc., A.I.C. Ingenuity characterises each recital 
Miss Tadman gives and this, ‘“‘ Emotional Antitheses,” was no exception. 
Virtue and vice were represented by the knightly purity of Lohengrin 
and the nocturnal wickedness on the Bare Mountain, and by the 
“‘ Fairy Pipers ” (Wand of Youth) and Iago’s Creed. Other ill-matched 
couples were the joyous “‘ Wild Bears” (Wand of Youth) and the 
sorrowful Desdemona (Willow Song), and the courageous Flying 
Dutchman and the Three Little Pigs! The solitude of “‘ Down in the 
Forest,”” sung by Walter Glynne was a good contrast to the revelry 
expressed in ‘“‘ Carnaval Romain” (Berlioz—London Philharmonic, 
Beecham) and each item showed how key, tempo and type of instrument 
are used to portray the various emotions. 

March 6th : “ Concert Personalities,” Frank H. Jenkins ; March 
2oth : “Café Chantant for Highbrows,” by a few unrepentant 
devotees and “‘ Vulgarity,” L. F. Turner. 


Manchester Gramophone Society 

An interesting experiment was tried by the Society before a very 
good audience at its meeting on the 6th inst., the evening being devoted 
to “‘ Five Short Complete Works ” and the result was a distinct success. 
Wagner’s “ Faust Overture” seemed rather to puzzle the audience, 
but ‘Goldmark’s “ Sakuntala” was excellently received. Franck’s 
“Variations Symphoniques ” met with real enthusiasm, while Fran- 
cesca da Rimini, on the new January recordings, left them spellbound, 
though somewhat staggered by its colossal ificence. Elgar’s 
“ Froissart ” brought the evening to a deligh . 
secretary, Mr. Graham, who aes 1 nag travelled from Sheffield to 
celebrate his 21st year of mem ip, moved an interesting vote of 
thanks to the Secretary, Mr. » who had presented and 
annotated the records. 


North-West London Gramophone Society 

Mrs. Adams and Mrs. Lane gave “‘ Composer ” evenings for their 
recitals, the former Brahms, and the latter Beethoven. For fear of 
repeating a few month’s superlatives, we content ourselves with saying 
that both recitals were greatly enjoyed. 

This Society is now seeking accommodation nearer Central London 
(W.1 or N.W. anywhere) and would welcome any suggestions, and 
also any enquiries from gramophiles who would appreciate a Society 
with headquarters in the West End of London. Rene write to the 
Hon. Secretary, Miss I. H. Matthews, 146 Fellows Road, N.W.g. 


Orpington and District Gramophone oe 

Mr. tt gave an orchestral concert in which the major work was 
Beethoven's Second Symphony. In this and the preceding overture, 
Rossini’s La Scala di Seta, the —- playing the London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra under Beecham, was muc a Bach’s 
Fifth Brandenburg Concerto played by the Busch ber Players, 
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and Walton’s Fagade Suite completed a programme which was made 
doubly interesting by Mr. Parfitt’s commentary. 

Mr. Parfitt also presented a programme arranged by Mr. Walter. 
Most of the music was intentionally light but good — Rossini’s 
“‘ Semiramide ” Overture and Respighi’s arrangement of La Boutique 
Fantasque, the final item being Berlioz’s arrangement of Weber’s ‘ In- 
vitation to the Dance.” Beethoven’s “ Fifth ’’ was included on account 
of its great popularity and the excellent recording by Furtwangler and 
the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra caused much interest. 

Mr. Blackman’s “‘ Saturday Evening Promenade Concert ” was well 
attended and consisted of established ‘“ Prom” favourites—‘‘ The 
Barber of Seville’ Overture ; Caruso in Vesti la Giubba from “‘ Pag- 
liacci ” which most members enjoyed. Two Lieder sung by Elisabeth 
Schumann and the Stokowski version of Bach’s Toccata and Fugue 
in D minor completed the programme. 

Prospective members welcomed. Headquarters, the Orpington 
Public Library. Secretary, at 34, Moorfield Road, Orpington. 


Oxford Gramophone Society 

Our two January meetings were devoted to (1) Dés Prés, Palestrina, 
Byrd, Monteverde, Purcell ; (2) Haydn, Brahms, Vaughan Williams. 
Much to be commended are the Dés Prés and Palestrina records of 
H.M.V. Dijon Choir album (DB4893-6-7), the madrigal “ Zefiro 
Torna” (Monteverde ; DB5039) ; and of older records Purcell’s 
sonata for two violins and harpsichord on Decca K.809, and Moisei- 
vitch’s playing of Brahms’ wariations on a theme by Handel (H.M.V. 
D1828-30). The latter has recently been done by Petri for Columbia 
(LX 734-6). To be better than the Decca version these records must 
be very good indeed. 

March meetings : 13th and 27th. 


South-East London Recorded Music Society 

We have now moved in to our new headquarters, The Bridge House 
Club, 256, High Street, Lewisham, S.E.13, and having conducted our 
“ House Warming ”’ are now feeling quite at home. 

The second meeting of the new Season was given by our Patron, 
Walter Yeomans, Esq., of the Decca Record Company, Ltd., who by 
way of a change, provided a short talk which he entitled “ Some 
Reminiscences,” and during the course of his remarks he dealt at some 
length with the spirit of the Society’s movement. After the interval 
we had our usual programme of new issues, which provided something 
of interest for everybody. 

Our March meeting on the 6th will be given by J. G. Jacob, Esq., 
who will announce the title of his programme in due time for the 
meeting. 

The Hon. Secretary, Mr. W. Leslie Palmer, of 56, Muirkirk Road, 
Catford, S.E.6, will gladly send particulars to any interested reader, 
of the very simple and nominal conditions of membership. 


Southport and District Gramophone Society 

Our Competition evening, for which each member brought his or 
her favourite record, these being played to an appreciative audience 
who afterwards voted for the record that they considered most enjoyable 
proved Sibelius’ Swan of Tuonela and the Larghetto of Chopin’s No. 
1 Piano Concerto the most popular items. 

The Reporting Secretary, Mr. Rex Hillson, presented a programme 
entitled “‘ Jazz and Contemporary Music” ‘which was very well 
received. 

Mr. Hillson traced the evolution of Jazz from the missionary hymns 
of John Bacchus Dykes and his followers right up to the present cul-de-sac 
in which it is now struggling, and showed its influence, with the aid of 
some unusual recordings, on such composers as Delius, Weill, Milhaud, 
Stravinsky, and Constant Lambert. As these records were interspersed 
with “‘ Hot ” jazz the meeting was the reverse of dull. 

The most interesting example was. undoubtedly Milhaud’s 
La Creation du Monde, the negro ballet, which,. with its exciting cross- 
rhythms and haunting nostalgic charm, stands a better chance of 
being remembered when most of the ephemeral works of the modern 
French School are forgotten. 

The evening ended with Constant Lambert’s coruscating “ Rio 
Grande ” which convincingly proved to those present that a modern 
masterpiece could be created using the idiom of the Jazz band. 

We still have a few vacancies for members and all enquiries should be 
addressed. to our Secretary, Mr. A. Engel, 120, Churchgate, Southport. 

March meetings : 10th (Early Opera), 24th (Delius). 


South-West London Gramophone Society 

The inaugural meeting takes place tonight (March 1st) at Christ 
Church Hall, New Malden, at 8 p.m. Proceedings will include the 
compilation of rules, an address by the Federation Chairman, Mr. 
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W. W. Johnson, and a short record,recital. Intending members unabk 
to be present should communicate with Mr. E. L. Harley, 29, Idmisto, 
Square, Worcester Park, Surrey. 


Tottenham Gramophone Society 

The recital of Wagner’s music, given by Miss Quita Chavez, wa 
very welcome in that works of this composer have been almost entirely 
absent from previous programmes. This survey of the operas, from 
“ The Flying Dutchman ”’ to Die Meistersinger, was thoroughly enjoyed 
by the large audience, and Miss Chavez must be congratulated on her 
very interesting notes which added considerably to what in itself was 
a splendid selection of records. 

Mr. F. A. Piper’s programme consisted for the most part of recent 
recordings. Tchaikovsky’s ‘Swan Lake” Ballet (L.P.O., cond. by 
Dorati) was followed by a Trio in D Minor by Arensky. Then cane 
the most interesting item of the evening—Vaughan Williams; 
“* Serenade to Music” : this recording is much more than a souvenir 
of a grand occasion, and is a credit to all concerned. Delius’ “ Op 
Hearing the First Cuckoo in Spring ” opened the second half of the 
recital, to be followed by Mendelssohn’s Piano Concerto No. 1 in 
G Minor (Dorfmann and the L.S.O. cond. by Goehr). Finally came 
the lively Le Cid Ballet of Massenet—a fitting close to an interesting 
light programme. 

Il enquiries regarding the Society to the Secretary, 239, Park 
Lane, N.17. 


Woodford Green Recorded Music Society 

“ An Evening of Opera ”’ was the occasion of our first guest recital 
Mr. H. H. Harvey, who provided one of the most interesting evening 
we have yet enjoyed, gave us an account of his visits to Covent Garden 
extending over upwards of thirty years, illustrated with admirably 
chosen examples from his collection, which covers a period at least 
as long. These included some gems now no longer obtainable, such 
as the 1904 Melba “‘ Caro Nome” which was very interesting to 
compare with one of the records of her last appearance on the Covent 
Garden stage. The technique and quality of voice at the age of sixty- 
seven, in the latter, was amazing. 

Battistini, Destinn, Franz, Dinh Gilly, Kirkby Lunn, Scotti and 
Tetrazzini were among the other fine artistes who were warmly 
received. Mention should also be made of the excellent Victor electrical 
recording of the Temple Scene from Aida with Martinelli and Pinza, 
and the I.R.C.C. issue of ‘* O soave fanciulla ’’ by Caruso and Farrar. 

Some of those present at this meeting intimated that they would like 
some further direct comparisons with modern artistes before being 
completely convinced of the superiority of the “‘ Golden Age,” anda 
recital on these lines at a later date has been promised by one of our 
members. 


Books Received 


Scoring and Arranging for the School Orchestra. By Leonard 
G. Newton, M.B. (Pitman, 2s. 6d.). 

Il Trovatore. Verdi. English version by Edward J. Dent 
(Oxford University Press, 2s.). 

The Making of Musical Instruments. By T. Campbell Young 
(Oxford University Press, 8s. 6d.). 

Rachmaninoff. By Watson Lyle (William Reeves, 7s. 6d.). 


This list neither implies nor precludes review in a future issue. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum 
(All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editgr, Taz GRAMOPHONE, 


10a Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer’s full name and ad lress must be given. 


A stamped envelope must be enclosed if an answer 


or the return of the manuscript is desired. The E litor wishes to emp asize the obvious fact that the publication of letters does not imply 
his agreement with the views expressed by correspondents.) 


Thank-you 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 


May I trespass on your space with respect to two matters ? 
One, on page 379 of the February issue appears a remarkable 
phenomenon. Your reviewer, “ A.R.” states he has “ shed his 
prejudices regarding Liszt—which he says, ‘ like most prejudices 
were founded on insufficient knowledge’ and concludes by 
‘withdrawing unreservedly the foolish description of Liszt’s 
piece’ he headed his review with” on a previous occasion. I 
don’t know what other readers of this paragraph thought or 
whether they were moved to write you, but so far as I am con- 
cerned I think “* A.R. ”’ is entitled to the warmest praise for such 
a courageous action. It is one of the hardest things in the world 
to admit one is wrong to oneself, yet alone to other people but 
* A.R.” not only has the courage to do this but also to brave the 
inference that uncharitable minds might draw that his critical 
faculty was not infallible! or that his opinions were misleading. 
No one, however, who knows how easy it is to deceive oneself or 
to make mistakes of judgment will regard his amende honorable 
to Liszt in that light ; on the contrary, like myself, they will give 
him full marks for sincerity and fairness. So I hope he will 
accept my congratulations. : 

The other is: why do conductors make vandalistic cuts in 
Tchaikovsky’s works ? In the recent recording of Francesca 
da Rimini (Barbirolli and New York Philharmonic, H.M.V. 
DB3658, 9 and DBS 3660), otherwise a superb recording and fine 
performance, Barbirolli sanctions the two following cuts : 

Score 1, bar 2, p. 30 to bar 3 p. 49 (19 pages) ; score 2, bar 1, 
p. 83 to bar 1 p. gt (8 pages), yet he has a side to spare, now 
blank! In the Coates version the latter pages are included ! as 
they should be, being part of the love music and a beautiful 
section, into the bargain. This sort of thing is exasperating to 
those who know and treasure the music. Why is it permitted ? 

London. RicHARD Ho tr. 


Richard Hayward 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 


After reading Mr. Meadmore’s interesting article on Richard 
Hayward in the February number of THE GRAMOPHONE, it 
struck me that a word or two concerning his records might not 
be out of place. During the last few months Regal-Zonophone 
have been issuing a short series and while these are very interesting 
recordings indeed they are actually repressings in different 
couplings of his Columbias made several years ago and cannot 
be compared at all favourably with his recent H.M.V. Un- 
fortunately, of these only one, BD592, ‘‘ Down in.Glasslough ” 
and ‘*‘ Johnny I hardly knew ye!” has been issued in England 
but the others can be imported by special order from any H.M.V. 
dealer, price 3s. each. They are: M523—The Ould Flax Wheel ; 
Among the Heather; 1M527—The Ould Man of Killyburn Brae ; 
The Lovely Maid of Sligo : IM605—The Three Flowers ; The Bright 
Silvery Light of the Moon : 1M576—Molly Baun and Brian Og ; 
What will you do, Love? the latter record being duets with 
Delia Murphy. 

Along with the pick of Sydney MacEwan’s 10 in. Parlophone’s 
I consider these the most interesting records in our own language 
made for many a long day and while all are valuable additions 
to any collection I specially recommend The Three Flowers and 
Molly Baun and Brian Og, both of which can hardly fail to appeal 
tremendously to any listener. 


London, W.5. Moore Orr. 


Recordings Wanted 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 
** What has poor little Horatio done,’’ what has poor little 
Webern done, this great Viennese composer, that our English 
recording companies have so persistently ignored him ? 
I cannot find his name in any English record catalogues, and 
his delicate, beautiful music is silent to us. 


If only our Editor would charm the powers that be to look into 
this, 5 
Sussex. R. PENFOLD. 


Lauritz Melchior 


To the Editor of Tuk GRAMOPHONE 

In his highly interesting article on the greatest Wagnerian 
tenor of our era, Mr. De Hegermann Lindencrone wrote that 
Melchior only recorded the Lohengrinduet on Parlophone and a 
few songs on Polydor electrically before his dog début. Obviously 
Mr. Lindencrone is not aware that Melchior has also recorded 
for Brunswick in the U.S.A., in the year of his Metropolitan 
début, 1926. I know and have only two of these records and 
doubt whether any others were made. One is a splendid 12 in. 
Preislied and Winterstiirme, but the other one is of far greater 
interest, being the only Melchior-record in English. On this he 
sings Hageman’s Do not go, my love and Klenau’s To my bride. 
Especially the first song is rendered supremely beautifully, with 
a dark baritonal voice of exquisite lyric quality. It would 
appear to be a considerable rarity if it has escaped the knowledge 
of so great a Melchior-admirer ! 

In my Urlus article, last year, I expressed the hope that more 
records of Melchior’s predecessor would be found. Those who 
want to have his list complete can now add two more titles 
recently found: Pathé. Duet from Tannhduser (in Dutch) with 
Mrs. Cato Engelen-Sewing. H.M.V. 3-44081 Aida, finale 
Act III, Doch sage, with Melanie Kurt and Desider Zador. 

Den Haag. Leo RIEMENs. 


Nora Gruhn and Melchior 


To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE 

It is with interest and pleasure that I read the article by 
K.H.L. in your January issue on the career and recordings of 
Lauritz Melchior. 

It was gratifying, as it always is to a critic of humbler merit such 
as myself, to find your contributor taking up an attitude, in 
certain directions, which I myself have done, and held in face of 
opposition not to mention occasional ridicule. Whilst not having 
the space to go into details more fully, I would mention in this 
connection, some of the choices he has made of the English 
recordings, as being typical of the art of Melchior at his best. 
Without going into the actual titles it will suffice to say that many 
of those chosen would not appear in a “* popular ”’ ballot taken 
on the subject. 

I would be glad to point out also that in the five records 
1690-94 (Album series No. 94) occurs what I believe to be the 
only available recording by that fine British soprano Miss Nora 
Gruhn. In this instance she sings with Melchior ‘* Gonntest du 
mir wohl” and enjoyable as this is to me, I fully agree with 
those who have followed her many broadcasts, that the intervening 
years have given a “ three-dimensional”’ quality to what has 
always been a unique and lovely timbre, and have allied a good 
range with evenness, and flexibility with confidence. This singer 
has the power that makes some of the somewhat hackneyed 
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classics take on life and vitality afresh, and her voice would seem 
to be the perfect vehicle for many of the songs of more modern 
treatment. A good example of this latter quality was her recent 
broadcast (first performance) of four transcriptions from the 
Japanese by Max Wolf. . . . 


Burton-on-Trent. FRED WHEELDON. 


Sibelius 
To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE 

With reference to Miss Jean Goodacre’s interesting article in the 
December GRAMOPHONE dealing with Sibelius, although a 
virtually complete list of recordings of the music of this composer is 
given, I know of one or two interesting foreign recordings which 
are easily obtainable from several London dealers, or otherwise can 
be had by return from H.M.V., who are responsible for the record- 
ings I mention. 

There are some songs sung by Marion Anderson (contralto), 
Come away, Death (Shakespeare) in English on DA1523 (two 
Finnish songs on reverse), Aus banger Brust (O wert thou here) in 
German with Laugsamt som kvdllsskyn (Slow as the colours), in 
Swedish, on DA1580, and I may mention here a record by the 
same singer in the ordinary Connoisseur Catalogue which was not 
mentioned, Saf, Saf, Susa (Sigh, Sigh, Sedges) and The Tryst, both 
in Swedish on DA1517. All these have piano accompaniments by 
Kosti Vehanen. 

An only recording from ‘‘ King Christian II ” Suite No. 1, is the 
Fool’s Song, for Orchestra with tenor solo, and Waino Sola has 
recorded this in Finnish with orchestra on X2809 (song by Sinsen 
on reverse). 

The March of the Finnish Infantry is played by the Helsingfors 
Orchestra conducted by the late R. Kajauss on X2825 (March by 
Kajauss on reverse). 

An interesting recording which has recently appeared is 
Malinconia, for Cello and Piano, played by L. Jensen (’Cello) and 
Galinu Werschenskaya (Piano); on DB5223. 

I would point out also that the list gives the Danse Champétre 
Op. 106, No. 2, and Romance, Op. 78, No. 2 played by Telmanyi 
(Violin) as DB2503, which actually is a foreign pressing, and has 
the Carl Nielsen Romance on the reverse. In the Connoisseur 
Catalogue, however, the former two pieces appear backed by 
Danse Champétre, Op. 106, No. 1, thus providing alternative 
couplings to choice. 

The Berceuse from the “‘ Tempest ’”? Music which is included in 
the Society Volume 5, is recorded separately by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra as the fill-up to L’Apprenti Sorcier (DB3534). 

Whilst on this subject, it is now apparent that a new first class 


recording of the Symphony No. 7 in C is wanted, as the existing 


Kaussevitsky version in Society Volume 2, however good the 
performance, suffers from all the disadvantages of a public concert 
performance, and I think is generally considered very unsatis- 
factory, especially for a Society issue. It is sincerely to be hoped 
that Sir Thomas Beecham will soon do this for Columbia, to be 
issued in the ordinary way, and this would then mean that the 
symphonies were all excellently recorded. 

Also, the ‘‘ King Christian II ” Suite No. 1 might well be re- 
corded, and should prove popular if played as at the recent 
Festival under Beecham. This delightful example of Sibelius’s 
lighter but first-rate music consists of Elegy, Musette, Song of the Fool 
(mentioned above), and Minuet. The Ballad and Nocturne from the 
Second Suite are, of course, to be had on an old Parlophone 
recording which was mentioned in the article. 

A new Swan of Tuonela also would be welcome, as I think it is 
agreed that the Philadelphia version (D1997) is generally too 
massive and over-amplified for this delicate work. There should 
be room for a new recording in the general lists, correcting these 
faults, and, incidentally, having a less prominent cor anglais solo. 

It is good news that another Society Volume (No. 6) is to appear 
about March, and as most people probably know, will contain 
some shorter orchestral works, including Eu Saga, In Memoriam, 
The Bard, and the Prelude and some more incidental music to 
The Tempest. 


Pinner, Middx. KENNETH S. HoLMAn. 
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SOME INTIMATE RECORDINGS 
By WILSON G. LYLE 


Violoncello Concerto (Elgar). Beatrice Harrison ani 
New Symphony Orchestra conducted by the composer 
(H.M.V., D1507-9). 


LGAR’S ’cello Concerto which was composed durin 

the summer of 1919, is his last big work. From nin 
years previously he had progressed towards it from the 
great violin concerto Op. 61, via the E flat symphony, 
* Falstaff,” the violin sonata in E minor and string quartet, 
It is therefore fitting that his last great bow should be 
made over the ’cello in Op. 85. 


Unlike the violin concerto, the movements of which are 
the usual number, it falls into four parts, the second being 
linked with the first without a break, and the fourt!: with 
the third. A short recitative from the soloist by way of 
introduction establishes the mood of the work as one of 

and intimate reverie. And when the orchestra 
joins in there is no brilliant interplay of the two parts as 
we expect normally from concertos. It is a united com. 
munion in which both soloist and orchestra contribute 
to the pattern. The mood lightens somewhat in the 
Allegro Molto due more to the sleek orchestral background 
than to the mood. The Adagio is an intense example of 
Elgarian beauty at its absolute maturity of expression, 
glowing with a true freedom engendered from perfect 
musicianship. In the last movement only do we begin 
to see the jollier side of Elgar of old, though again it is not 
carefree by any means. 

For further facts, you may like to know that this con- 
certo is dedicated to Sidney and Frances Colvin and was 
first performed by Felix Salmond and the London 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by the composer on 
October 27th, 1919; you will have noticed that in this 
recording Miss Beatrice Harrison has the authoritative 
collaboration of the composer as conductor, so that once 
again an historical interest lies in these beautiful discs. 

Beatrice Harrison’s interpretation is but the mirrored 
reflection of her deservedly famous performance. I like 
particularly that feeling of strength which she imparts 
to the recitative, fixing the mood at the outset ; that 
pensive note in the Allegro Molto, and sheer perfection of 


playing in the Adagio, For in the slow movement, if 
nowhere else, we must involuntarily say “Elgar ”— 
“England.” Re-live in your mind’s eye those excursions 

the lovely country of the Severn Valley, and it 
must help you to see how imperishably English Elgar’s 
music is. 

I am afraid I must remain indifferent when dis- 
tinguished ’cellists come to England to play to us the 
Elgar concerto. Suggia and Casals have my utmost 
respect as musicians, but it is unfortunate that they 
should be invited to present to us that most national of 
works. If we grant note-perfect playing, meticulous 
phrasing and correct intonation as matter of course, we 
are still no nearer h the concerto as it was conceived. 
The direction Nobilmente stands at the beginning of the 
*cello concerto, as indeed it does in many of his works 
from the “ Nimrod ” variation of Op. 36. It has become 
more than a direction where Elgar is concerned ; it is 
more than a mood ; it is the epitomization of Elgarian 
grandeur and that is something preciously sacred and 
peculiar to the English musician. Without that “ sense,” 
and I fail to see how anyone of other nationality cat 
possess it, it is not possible to release the spirit of the 
work which is for the duration of the present century 4 
any rate, our heritage and ours only. 

















